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SPRING READING 





Vol, l. (First Reader Grade.) 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle 
book by Miss Chase takes the palm for originality. Besides 
this crowning charm, it is-crisp and bright on every page. 
The text of the book seems to be sifted.and all the useless 
‘vords taken out. One reads on and on in each brief chap- 
ter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement 
brings a surprise and a smile,. There are no useless explana- 
tions in the stories. The-children must think and be alert 
to get the meaning of them. The illustrations are instinct 
with naturalness and life. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their-seed lessons and in the germ- 
ination story that has to be told over again ‘every spring. 
The children will never fail to be interested in these early 
plant lessons with this book to brighten up and illuminate 
the dry facts. — Primary Teacher. 


Vol, Il. (Second Reader Grate.) 
Buds, Stems and Roots 
Large Type Edition 
Illustrated... Boards,-30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, 
written in a cheery conversational style and charmingly 
illustrated. And they are just such illustrations that teach- 
ers who: “can’t draw” can reproduce on the blackboard. 
They are not elaborate, but small and direct. to the point. 
From the moment the child takes this book into his: hands 
as his very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “big 
buds, little buds, fat buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,”’ 


that crown the opening page, and which create an appetite ° 


to want to know more about these little plant beginnings 
that have been alive all the while and they never knew it. 
Nature is not a dead thing, but deliciously alive in this vol- 
ume. — Zva D. Kellogg. 


Vol. Hl. 


s 
Flower Friends 
Large Type Edition 
Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


: Vol, IV. 
Friends of the Field 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


(Third and Fourth Reader Grades.) ; 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth; 40 cents 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children every. 
where as “just the thing ” that has been needed. 
— Primary Education, 


Little Flower Folks; or, 
Stories from  Flowerland 


By MARA L, PRATT 
Vols. I: and: IT. 







Boards, 30 cents ; 
Cloth, 40 cents 


(Adopted in several Cities 
and State Reading Circles) 


These are not conglom- 
erations of hard, uninter- 
esting facts about flowers, 
hung together by an apol- 


facts are all there, to be 
sure, but, in the inimi- 
‘wtm—. table style of this popular 
author, they are woven in with charming stories which not 
only interest but delight the young reader at every step. 


(. FOR REFERENCE > 
Fairyland of Flowers 


A Popular Illustrated Botany for the 
Home and School 


Fully Illustrated. ‘Boards, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.25 


I believe teachers will find the “ Fairyland of Flowers” 
very helpful. I know from my experience with teachers, thatit 
is just what most teachers need. Plant study is the easiest 
and most promising division of nature study, and such a 
book will help teachers who know nothing about plants, if 
they will study the plants and not merely the books. The 
illustrations are unusually good. Busy teachers who want to 
correlate nature study with literature, will find the poems 
and stories interwoven with the plant descriptions, very help- 
ful. They help the teacher to realize that plants are more 
than mere structures to be picked apart or analyzed and 
described: — Cuartes B. Scotr, Oswego. Normal School. 


Poetry of Flowerland 


Edited and Selected by M. ALICE BRYANT 
Cloth, 40 cents 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY announce to the 
educational public that they opened, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1903, a Boston Office for the accommodation of their 
New England patrons. 

This office is in the Walker Building, 120 Boylston 
Street. A complete stock of their various lines of Kinder- 
garten Material and School Supplies will be carried, and a 
special effort will be made to meet the wants of School 
Officials, Kindergartners and Teachers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 




















WK Cwentieth Century Cert Book 


HOME Anna Botsford Comstock, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I have looked over the volume, ‘* Home Geography,” by Harold W. 

(j EOG RA PHY Fairbanks, which you forwarded to me a short time since, and have found 

it a most helpful and valuable book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power of 


vitalizing his geography stories for children, and this most helpful and 
delightful quality is in evidence on every page of this new book. 





Charles F. King, Manager of the National School of Methods, 
Lecturer on Geography and Author of ‘‘ Methods and 
Aids in Geography,’’ “‘ Picturesque Geography Read- 
ers,’’ etc. 

‘‘ Home Geography for Primary Grades,’ by H. W. Fairbanks, of 
California, is a book well adapted for reading and use in the third grade 
of our primary schools. It is written by a person who has evidently 
studied children and knows their mental aptitude and abilities. He does 
not believe in attempting to teach geography to young children by the 
usual text-book method but by reading about things around their homes. 
He would have them learn to observe first, read and talk, and later on in 
the course study. This is not only a common sense method but it is 
founded on both psychological and physiological laws of growth. I am 
very greatly mistaken if children in the third year of school life do not 
enjoy this book and the pictures, and easily understand the information. 
I hope it will be put on the primary list of supplementary reading in 
Boston. 





Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 228 Wabash Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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DRAWING 


Henry Turner Bailey: 


‘¢ Drawing for service in school and afterward, is the watch- 
word of the new century.” 





William Morris Hunt, the celebrated painter, 
wrote: 


‘¢ You talk about ‘ practice of the hand.’ It has less 
to do with drawing than you think. You draw with your 
brain, with your eyes. Children should learn to draw as 
they learn to write, and such a mystery should not be 
made of it.” 


From our own experience we think the trouble 
heretofore has been with the books. The child’s 
natural disposition to “draw something” has been 
stultified by trying to force him to concentrate his 
attention upon dead subjects in which he had no 
interest. 

“Life and Action” is the keynote of the child’s 
interest, and is the keynote of Prof. Augsburg’s 
method. 


As Prof. Walter J. Kenyon so well says: 

‘¢The odd thing about most books on drawing and 
common school art is that they have nothing to do with 
the case. Mr. Augsburg’s new contribution is not of such 
sort. Every page in it is rich with material that rings 
true. The teacher can use it. That is the unique feature. 
There is no insulated pose of the dilettant about it. It is 
in touch with an actual situation. This book enters with 
rare directness and sympathy into the real problems be- 
setting the grade teacher. One is not going too far in 
calling this the most helpful help in print on the subject 
of school drawing.” 


And “The Gleaner” in the Bookman says: 

‘*It affords ‘The Gleaner’ great pleasure to praise 
the book unreservedly. It is by far the best book of its 
kind I have ever seen — the treatment is years in advance 
of similar books. And the drawings, even the most 
simple ones, breathe a life and action quite new to drawing 
books.” 


Yes, it is new. But it is that life and action 
which now makes the new drawing lesson welcomea 
by the child as well as by the teacher. 


If you are interested, you cannot begin too 
early. We shall be pleased to furnish circulars and 
all necessary information. Address 


Educational Publishing Company 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 





Elite Photo Souvenir 





w# & OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA ~ 
OOHOS HOVaA HOA ATIVIOANdS AAGVN 


1. SIZE — 4x6 inches. 


2. PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 
desired. Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 
as good as the original. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 


3. MATERIAL —Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 
mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 


5 COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1 00. Additional ones, 4c. each. We pay 
postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as 
many as there are pupils’ names. 


6. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 
distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in 
paragraph 3. 

ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 
no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3}c. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 





OTHER STYLES 


Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir ) These four styles have been supplied to 
Souvenir Booklet teachers for some years and met with 
Photographic Souvenir j great success. 











We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and 
Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than ever before. 


THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 
features. Pupils will keep them as no other giftywould be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them. 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 








DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
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For Progressive Schools 


Some of the best books for children and young people which have 
come to our notice are some numbers of the Young Folk’s Library of 


Choice Literature. 


Each number contains thirty-two pages of choice illus- 
trated literature bound in strong manila covers. 


One of the good points 


of the books is the moderate price for such choice literature, five and ten 
cents per copy, bringing them within the reach of all classes. The nature 
series and the stories of the American Revolution are told in a most fasci- 


nating way, so that a child is at once attracted and wishes for more. 


The 


biographies of the best men of our country are inspiring to the small one 


as well as the older one. 
seen of the kind. 


These books are the very best things we have 


—Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CTS. EACH. 


First Grade. 


No. 2. Aisop’s FABLES. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the om Fox a the Grapes, The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Asop’s FABLEs. 

Same asabove The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I. 


Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 


No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM AésoP. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABY. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader 
No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about oranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
Similar to No. rog. 


Second Grade. 
No.7. LittLeE Rep Ripinc Hoop. 
The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simnle 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMs. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. BikD FRIENDS. 

_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No, 78. FLOWER FRIENDs. II. 


.. Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 


No. 79. FLOWER FRIENDs. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 
No, £7. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
Being the story of the Sleeping Beau ,, English 


version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 








No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE, Part I. 
In simple form for second grade children. The story 


is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. RoBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 
No. 187. RoBinson Crusoe. Parr III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CruSsOE. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 
The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 


language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 

and the Apples (Norse I egend). 


No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; | 


also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s FArry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. GRIMM’s Fairy TALEs, II. 
Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 
Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 
No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 
No. 9. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STORY OF COLUMBUS 
No, 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON, 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Ett WHITNEY. 

No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 


No. 70. STEPHENSON, 


No. 71. IRVING. 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No. 81. Cyrus W. FrE.p, 


No. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fretp., I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first a red i 
Primary Education. iad F 





No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. StTory OF THE Boston TEA Party. 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music of two songs, “ Revoiutionary Tea” 


and “* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’ 


No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
| how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boots, 


Oid yet always of interest to boys and girls is th 
tale of Puss in Boots. , rene 





No. 95. SrTories oF REvoLutIoN. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

| No. 96. Stories oF REvOLuTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 

No. 101, SToRiEs OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No. 120. THE LiBerty BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S, E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 
“* There was tumult in the City, 

In the quaint old Quaker town.” 





| 





-10 Cent Readers 


GRADE II. 


| STORIES OF Famous Picrures. I, 





4S Mat NATO POPE 


GRADE III. 


RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by Ecorse McVay. 


SEWELL’s BLAcK BEAUTY. 
(Illus. ) 
( Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


MuLock’s LitrLE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


SwirFt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHapman. 


Story OF LANDSEER. 
Story oF BONHEUR. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTs. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuapman. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Seg Market Street, San Francisco 
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pn a. 
NEW BOOKS 
FOR NATURE STUDY 


Exhausti 
BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME . . 45cts. X 2 uS ion. 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest of 
children in certain individual animals, and by so doing 
to awaken an interest for Natural History in general. In 
each story one particular animal is described in such a 
way as to illustrate the life of a class. 


PYLE’S STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS, 50cts. Horsford’ Ss 
The stories in the book are about animals and birds A ~ d 
Cl 


familiar to the children. They are simple in their man- 
Phosphate 


ner of presentation, and most sympathetic in treatment. 
The many pictures, drawn by the author, are vividly illus- 
trative of the incidents described. 
BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 40cts. will revive your strength, induce 
These recollections of a childhood spent on a north- natural sleep, improve appetite, 
western farm, aim to emphasize the attractiveness of life ] and restore nerve power. It 
in the country, and to add to its charm by awakening mn 1 : 
an intelligent interest in its many activities. nourishes, strengthens and in- 
vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 





When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 


STOKES’S TEN COMMON TREES . . 40cts. 


A series of simple nature lessons for young children, 
familiarly treated, and giving a few definite impressions 
of what trees are and how they live. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


.-- Publishers ... 


, Horsford’ GENUINE package. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston wae came an oemy iat 

















BOOK I. OF THE TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


| By HELEN M, BECKWITH, Author of «In [ythland” 
itis by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, and devices 
for every month in the year. 
Fully Ilustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD 


Based on the Principles of Herbart 
(New edition, revised and enlarged) By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 90 cents, net 


tion, the function and training of the will, interest as an element in instruction, and correlation of studies. 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION 


(New edition, revised and enlarged) By C. A. McMURRY, Ph.D., and F. M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 90 cents, net 


| This is an effort to secure a simple, scientific method of class-room work. A few important fundamental principles are carefully worked 


out as a basis. The essential steps in the acquisition of knowledge in all studies are worked out and applied to different branches. 


THE SPECIAL METHOD IN READING OF COMPLETE ENGLISH 


CLASSICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
By CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph.D. 75 cents, net 


This volume is the first of a complete series of Special Methods dealing with each of the common school studies. It is designed to help 
teachers and superintendents in selecting suitable books for children in the successive years, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


66 Fifth Avenue 100 Boylston Street 378 Wabash Avenue 319-325 Sansome Street Empire Building 


| 
This book treats of the chief aim of education, sources of moral training, relative value of studies, inductive process of thinking, appercep- : 
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A Fine Sense of Justice 


It seems to be generally affirmed that somewhere 
in the human heart is tucked away a certain satisfac- 
tion when others fail, with twinges of jealousy if they 
succeed. Believers in total depravity will have no 
difficulty in explaining this, but such as maintain the 
inherent goodness of human nature must be some- 
what puzzled by the evidences of the truth of this 
accusation. It needs a pretty good heart, and a good 
degree of nobility of character, in teachers, to rejoice at 
the success of other teachers who are doing better 
work than themselves, under as nearly parallel condi- 
tions as ever exist anywhere in this world. ‘I am 
always glad when a woman succeeds in doing a noble 
work,” said a great-hearted teacher the other day, and 
it was said in the belief that the work of all women 
will be accredited higher for the individual success 
of one woman, and on the still higher plane, that 
just so much more good work was being done in the 
world. When the great-hearted singer, Parepa, was 
told that another prima donna was in the field, she 
answered, “Ah, that is good. We can never have 
too much good singing in the world.”’ Such a reply 
humbles narrow, selfish humanity to the dust, and one 
wonders if Parepa’s song will not be heard a little 
nearer the throne in the celestial music of the here- 
after. 

There is another, and still higher test, of soul nobil- 
ity when full credit is given to another for genuine 
success when that other is disliked personally. But, 
will a just soul feel such antagonism? Why not? The 
matter of attraction and repulsion toward even good 
people is too subtle, too psychical, to be analyzed or 
explained away; and one need not feel too guilty 
because of such antipathies. If the lips are sealed in 
its expression, and judgment of the work of those 
personally disliked be kept impartial, it is about all 
we can do, swayed as we are by mysterious influences 
and counter influences, outside of us and beyond us. 

Whether justly or unjustly, teachers, as a class, are 
not credited with a fine sense of justice, or generosity, 
toward each other. If this be true, is it because a 
greater proportion of teachers are women? More 
than three wise men tell us that it is not in woman’s 
nature to disassociate ‘‘the measure from the man”; 
or, in other words, that work cannot be seen abstractly 
by a woman’s eye, but is always colored by the per- 
sonality of the worker. Whether the accusation be 
true or false, the fact remains, that to be just to others, 
yea, generous, even if personal pride is crushed, or 
the heavens fall, is the first, last, and eternal duty of 
every woman to every other woman, and of every 
teacher to every other teacher. ‘‘ But this is too ideal 
for frail humanity,’’ somebody says. Browning an- 
swers such attempt at self-sheltering: 


“ Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or, what’s a heaven for?” 
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The Influence of School Environ- 


ment on Defective Children 


(Continued from February numbcr) 
M. L. E. 


BRAM'’S father was sixty-five years old when Abram 
A was born ; his mother was about forty. When Abram 
was three years old he had a serious illness, was 
slightly paralyzed, and on his recovery had to learn 
again to walk. His father took most of the care of Abram ; 
took him with him everywhere, and Abram learned to walk 
and to carry himself generally as did his father, stooping, 
and walking slowly. He was a little old man in all his 
movements when he entered school, before he was six 
years old. He learned to read and write as readily as 
the others in the class did, but his “number sense” was 
not at all developed. During the whole of his first year 
in school the only “combination” that he learned was 
“2-+-2—4”" every other combination that he was called 
on to recite had to be “counted out” by him with objects. 
Special attention was given to him when a new combina- 
tion was taught to the class, and the next day when every 
other child in the class would know the combination, as 
4 +5 = 9, Abram would not know it. At first he would 
guess at the answers, but that was promptly suppressed by the 
teacher. He was then told that he might count out every 
combination that he did not know. Jn a drill lesson where 
the combinations were being recited around the class by the 
children from the board, Abram would slowly arise when his 
turn came, slowly walk to the table on which the splints, 
blocks, etc., were kept, and slowly count out his example. 
If the example were 4 -+ 5 = ? he would look at the 
example, count out four splints, lay them down, thus: 
1 1 5 1, then look at the example again, count out five 
splints, lay them down thus: 1 11 1 1, look at the 
example again, count the four splints that he had put on the 
table, look at the example for the fourth time, count again 
the five splints, then begin again at number one of the four 
splints and count the nine together; all done very slowly. 
He was then ready to say “4 + 5 = 9.” 

His teacher finally came to the conclusion that there was 
some connection between his slow physical movements and 
his slow mental movements, and one day when he started 
for the table to count out his example, she said, “ Hurry, 
Abram!” Abram didn’t hurry, so his teacher hurried to 
him, took hitn by the hand and hurried with him to the 
table, where she left him. He appeared a little “dazed” 
for a few seconds, then began to count. 

The next day or two exactly the same performance was 
gone through with, with the same result. The third or 
fourth day Abram hurried as soon as the teacher said 
“Hurry,” and went to work at once. For several days it 
was necessary for the teacher to see that he did not drift 
back into his slow way of getting to the table. After awhile 
he formed the habit of walking quickly to the table. The 
physical impetus seemed to accelerate his mental processes, 
as he certainly counted faster when he walked rapidly than 
when he walked slowly, He never moved rapidly except 
under compulsion, but then always did so goodnaturedly. 

When there was company in the class, Abram’s examples 
were always 2 + 2 = 4, and his teacher would say, “‘ Abram 
always knows 2 + 2. He never misses it.” Abram would 
beam with delight. As it was simply impossible for him to 
give the correct answer to any other example, he was never 
required to expose his ignorance before company. 

He was required to count out for himself every example 
which came to him in a recitation hour. He was never 
“passed over” because he did not know the answer, and 
yet at the end of the year the only combination he was sure 
of was 2+2=> 4! He was promoted to the second 
grade with the others of his class at the end of the year, and 
at the close of his third year in school, when he was pro- 
moted to the fourth grade, he was fully up with the average 
of his class in arithmetic. 

In this case the very slow physical (and perhaps mental) 
habits which the child got from his father through imitation 
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(or heredity?) were overcome to a great degree by his as 
ciation with other children in school; by the games 7 
which he engaged, at first because the teacher required hin 
to do so, and afterwards as he gained some degree in skill 
because of his enjoyment of them; and by the accelerated 
movements which the teachers required in the class-room 

Emil came from an adjacent town and entered the third 
grade in our school. After he had been with us a short 
time we discovered that he was possessed by the demon of 
sullenness. He was a bright boy, and he was very pleasant 
and agreeable as long as everything went his way. Just . 
soon as there was any disagreement between his teacher 
and himself over the spelling of a word, the solution of a 
problem, or his own behavior, and sometimes when there 
was no apparent reason for it, he would slide down in his 
seat until he appeared to be sitting on his shoulder-blades 
scowl up his forehead, pout out his lips, and look as sullen 
as a boy of nine possibly could. 

At first an effort was made to laugh him out of this habit 
but that failed to reach the seat of the disease, as did the 
“talkings to”’ which he received. Finally, severer remedies 
were resorted to. One day when he assumed this sullen 
attitude his teacher said, sharply, “Emil, sit up!” Emil 
sat up for a minute and then slid down again. His teacher 
went rapidly down the aisle, took Emil by his shoulders, and 
with much suddenness and vigor set him down in a proper 
position. He sat correctly, but still kept the sullen expres. 
sion for some minutes. 

The next time the fit came upon him, he began to slide 
down in his seat, but on catching the significant expression 
of the teacher’s face, he promptly sat up, but looked sullen, 
The teacher said, “ Emil, leave the room! I can’t havea 
boy here who looks as you do. When you have a different 
expression on your face, come back.” Emil didn’t come 
back during that recitation. After school he was required 
to make up the work he had lost by being out of class. 

The next day an exactly similar occurrence took place, 
except that Emil came back after a few minutes’ absence 
and received an encouraging smile from the teacher, which 
he returned faintly. 

The poor child had a hard struggle with himself for 
weeks. Sometimes he would give up and sulk; then he 
would be sent from the room. Sometimes he would begin 
to sulk, then heave a sigh and straighten up, mentally and 
physically ; then he would receive an encouraging smile 
from the watchful teacher. 

One noon the teacher said to him, ‘‘ Emil, I think you 
are a good deal nicer boy than you were when you first 
came here.” Emil grinned sheepishly, as a boy always does 
when he feels flattered, and said, “Well, I’m trying hard 
enough. The teacher said, “Yes, I know it, and you're 
getting there, too.” Emil was so delighted with this re- 
mark that he immediately went out on the playground and 
relieved his feelings by wrestling with one of the other boys. 

We worked to help Emil to overcome his habit of sullen- 
ness along the lines laid down by James in his “ Talks to 
Teachers,” page 201. ‘The sovereign voluntary path to 
cheerfulness, if our spontaneous cheerfulness be lost, is to 
sit up cheerfully, to look round cheerfully, and to act and 
speak as if cheerfulness were already there.” 

At first Emil did this through compulsion, but soon such 
conduct made him feel cheerful. He was a happier child 
at the close of that year than ever in his life before, because 
he had added to his character the element of self-control. 

An experience of more than twenty years in the school- 
room has given one teacher the following ideas as to the 
reasons for the improvement of defective children through 
school environment : 

1. They improve in physical well-being because: (@) 
Much more attention is given to the correct physical envi- 
ronment of children in the school-room than is given in the 
homes from which the children come. The heating, light- 
ing, and ventilating of the school-rooms are better and more 
regularly looked after. (4) The children are required to 
take certain physical exercise at stated times. 

2. The children are oftener happier in school than they 
are at home, because: (@) They know definitely what is 
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expected of them. They obey the teacher promptly because 
they know that she expects them to do so, and that she will, 
if necessary, compel obedience. Children are much happier 
under these conditions than when they are in an uncertain 
state of mind as to whether obedience will or will not be 
required (as is usually the condition at home). (4) The 
companionship of and association with other children satisfy 
their longings for social life. (¢) Their consciousness of 
their increase in intellectual power and in actual knowledge 
is a source of pleasure to them. 

There seems to be mutual reaction between happiness 
and physical well-being. The child grows happier as he 
grows physically stronger, and he grows physically stronger 
as he grows happier. 

The child who is strong and happy must necessarily im- 
prove mentally if placed in the right environment. 

Mental keenness sometimes exists in the child and is 
discovered by the teacher only by accident. 

The child who is slow of development needs, even more 
than the normal child, to feel the warmth of the teacher’s 
sympathetic confidence in him. 

If the child is a conundrum to the teacher, she mus? not 
“give it up,” but must solve it, someway, somehow. 

Even the dullest child has great possibilities, and it 
remains for the teacher of real power to discover and 
develop these possibilities. 





If We Knew 


ARTHUR D. CROMWELL, Professor of Pedagogy, Humboldt College. 


If we knew that the public schools are not doing one- 
sixth of what they might do for the benefit of our people — 

If we knew that no child of spirit and originality can con- 
form to the conventionalisms of our public schools, without 
crushing his originality — 

If we knew whether or no nine out of ten of our pupils 
who come from our well-to-do families, would make happier, 
more honest and useful citizens if they never went to our 
schools — 

If we knew whether there is any real growth during the 
time that the child is past the fatigue point — 

If we knew whether or not only interesting school work is 
valuable in giving mental or moral growth — 

If we knew that all teachers would realize that they have 
pupils who have poor hearing or eyesight and seat them the 
best they can under the circumstances — 

If we knew whether the child who has observed twice as 
much as another child is able to go twice as fast in school 
studies — 

If we knew whether the weak in one faculty are necessarily 
strong in another faculty or whether the strong in one faculty 
are necessarily weak in another faculty — 

If we knew whether the child who has weak muscles has 
a weak mind and whether the child whose muscles act irreg- 
ularly has a mind which also acts irregularly — 

If we knew whether the child who is given a taste of all 
knowledge in the natural, aesthetic, and spiritual realms, 
grows satiated and so loses all enthusiasm for work in these 
fields during his later years — 

If we knew just where and why arrested development 
begins — ; 

If we knew whether the child with weak morals has weak 
and inaccurate muscles or whether he is otherwise atavistic— 

If we knew whether or no children who do regular school 
work have better or not so good physical constitutions as 
those who do not, or if any, irregular school work — 

If we knew whether because some great educator has said all 
these things, that they necessarily are or are not true—if we, 
the great mass of the American people, knew the answers 
to all these questions as well as the answers to others, the scien- 
tific Child Study man might go. If we knew the answer to 
any one of them the Child Study man might go so far as 
that one is concerned. But we don’t or great educators 
would not make such positive statements on both sides of these 
questions. So let us go on gathering information however 
and whenever we can. Surely good will come of it.— Se/. 
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A March Glee” 


I hear the wild geese honking 
From out the misty night, 

A sound of moving armies 
On-sweeping in their might; 

The river ice is drifting 
Beneath their northward flight. 


I hear the bluebird plaintive 
From out the morning sky, 

Or see his wings a-twinkle 
That with the azure vie; 

‘No other bird more welcome, 
No more prophetic cry. 


I hear the sparrow’s ditty 
A-near my study door — 

A simple song of gladness 
That winter days are o’er; 
My heart is singing with him, 
I love him more and more. 


I hear the starling fluting 
His liquid ** o-ka-lee ”; 

I hear the downy drumming, 
His vernal reveille; 

And from out the maple orchard 
The nuthatch calls to me. 


Ob, Spring is surely coming, 
Her couriers fill the air; 
Each morn are new arrivals, 
Each night her ways prepare; 
I scent her fragrant garments, 
Her foot is on the stair. 
— John Burroughs in Country Life in America 


(*By permission of publishers, Doubleday, Page & Co.) 





Number, Language, and 
Construction III 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, Ill. 
(All rights reserved) 
The Kindergarten Tablets 


All the little people had laid their inch squares of colored 
cardboard into imaginary carpets, rugs, floors, and sidewalks, 
and had stated the length and width of each. Just when 
they commenced to notice area cannot be told. It seemed 
to arise spontaneously after thoughtful little Ada arose and 
said, “I have made a two inch square and there are four 
square inches in it.” Her classmates followed with similar 
statements. 

Laverne, who was finding number decidedly hard, stated 
slowly, looking at his work, “‘I have made a three inch 
square, and there are nine square inches in it. It is three 
inches every way.”’ The latter statement, although some- 
what questionable, was allowed to stand. 

“« My sidewalk is four inches long, two wide, and has eight 
square inches in it,” was the remark of another laddie. 

The teacher determined to encourage a great amount of 
similar work in order to secure clear mental images of 
squares in rows as an aid to future problems in advanced 
arithmetic relating to area. 

As an added means of growth half squares had been 
placed in the boxes. Ethel seized upon the new material at 
once, and was eager to tell that she had made a two-inch 
square of half squares. Whereupon the teacher made 
another mental note, resolving to put the premium of praise 
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on work with half squares and see what the third month’s 
work would evolve. 


Kindergarten Folding Papers 


One-inch, two-inch, three-inch, and four-inch squares 
were distributed to each pupil. “Tell me what you can 
about the papers on your desk,” was the first direction. 
The responses came faster than one could write, but those 
which could be caught were as follows : 

“‘ My four-inch square has sixteen inch squares.” 

“My three-inch square has nine inch squares.”’ 

“« My one-inch square is one inch every way.” 

“‘ My two-inch square is two inches every way.” 

“‘ My squares go up to one, two, three, four.”” Just what 
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Fig. 1. 


idea was expressed by this statement will probably never be 
clearly known. 

“ Tell me how you found out what you know about the 
square,” said the teacher. 

* [ found ont with the two-inch square.” 

“‘T found out by putting the one-inch square on my four- 
inch square.” 

“ IT took my one-inch square and measured on my four- 
inch, three-inch, and two-inch squares, and remembered 
that it was one inch,” said Willie, who was manifesting 
unusual mental power for a beginner of six years. 
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little people seemed to have on their thinking caps, and to 
further test their power of observation, the teacher suggesteq 
that they place a two-inch square on a three-inch square, 

Master Willie seized upon this new idea as a child grasps 
a new toy. Ina moment he was ready with a remarkable 
statement: “1 took my two-inch square that I made out of 
a four-inch square and put it on top of my three-inch 
square, and I took my one-inch square and measured, and 
there was five square inches where it wasn’t covered by the 
two inch square.”’ (Fig. 1.) 

This statement having met with commendation, another 
child attempted a similar problem with equal success: «] 
put a three-inch square on a four-inch square and measured, 
and there was seven one-inch squares where there wasn’t any 
three inch square.” 

The children were then asked to make from a three-inch 
square a paper three inches long and two wide. This was 
accomplished only by a few of the best thinkers. 


The Kindergarten Sticks 


The following statements were given by different members 
of the school after having been asked to place their sticks in 
piles according to length. 

‘‘T have all my one-inch in one pile.” 

“‘T have all my two-inch sticks in one pile.” 

“T have all my three-inch sticks in one pile,”’ and so on, 
until the teacher made a request for variety in recitation. 

“‘ My sticks are green; I have four one-inch sticks, three 
two-inch sticks, three four-inch sticks, and five five-inch 
sticks,’”’ stated Willie, bent on telling all he could see. - 

Many similar expressions followed, until the teacher made 
an earnest plea for variety. ‘‘ Think of something which no 
one else has said,”’ she entreated. 

One of the four troublesome babies arose, and with a 
roguish look in his eyes held up a one-inch stick with the 
remark: “I just love my little baby one-inch stick.” 

A suggestion that they make squares with their sticks 
turned the current of thought into a more profitable 
channel. 

“A two-inch square is larger than a one-inch square.”’ 

“ Our one-inch square is the littlest one we’ve made.” 

“The word “littler’”’ promised to be as popular with this 
class as with the spring beginners whose work was described 
in the October number of Primary EpucatTion. Not wishing 
to meet the difficulty until another day, the teacher suggested 
that they place two sticks end to end and make fences. 
(Fig. 2.) Two four-inch sticks placed together elicited the 
remark: “ If they were fast together it would make a stick 
eight inches long.” 

Following were a variety of statements, wonderfully inter- 
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«“ Fold as you please and tell what you have done,” was_ esting because the language showed different ways of 


the next order. 

“I took my two-inch square and made it into a one-inch 
square.” 

“T took my four-inch square and folded it into a two-inch 
square.” 

“T took my three-inch square and folded it into a one-inch 
square.” 

This difficult folding was attempted by all, and, to the 


surprise of the teacher, three children succeeded in folding 
the paper so as to show nine square inches. These 


expressing the same number idea. 

“ The five-inch stick and the two-inch stick would make 
seven inches.” 

“‘ The five-inch stick put with the three-inch stick would 
be eight inches.” 

“The five-inch stick and the four-inch stick would be 
nine inches.” 

The same children on another day gave the following : 

“A two-inch stick and a one-inch stick are three inches 
long.” 
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Willie, the independent thinker, chose a simple form of 
expressing the idea in the words ordinarily used, although 
new to this school, every individual of which was a fall 
beginner. He held up two five-inch sticks with the words: 
« Five inches and five inches are ten inches.” Helen fol- 
lowed with, “ A three-inch stick and a two-inch stick make 
a five inch stick.” Ethel, like Helen and Willie, scorned to 
copy, and although she could not yet speak plainly, she was 
able to state facts in new words, as her statement, “‘ Two 
five-inch sticks are ten inches,” will show. 

Suddenly all the children seemed to catch the idea of 
addition, and one after another, thick and fast, came the 
sentences, “Five inch and two inch make seven inch.” 
“ Two inch and two inch are four inch.” 

“Will you please say inches?” requests the teacher, but 
without great success. Addition is begun, however, even if 
language must suffer for a time. 


The Kindergarten Splints 


A little experiment in accurate counting was conducted 
with a class of twenty-four of the beginners. They were 
asked to play that the splints were boards and use twelve in 
laying a floor. Eighteen were able to follow the direction. 

One half the pupils laid floors containing between twelve 


In March 
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and twenty-five boards, and stated correctly the number 
used. 

The idea of addition was seized upon with an avidity that 
made the English language stand out of the way, as will be 
seen by the following statements. 

Ruth began it by saying: “I have three splints in this 
hand and one in this hand, and it makes four.” Harry was 
even less correct in saying, “ I got four splints in this hand, 
and one in this hand makes five.’”’ Edith said, “ I have five 
in this hand and one in this hand makes six altogether.” 
Tom, who scorned small numbers, arose and said, “I have 
twenty-nine sticks in this hand and two in this hand and it 
makes thirty-one.” 

The teacher spent no time in worrying over errors in the 
form of language used, for the language was born of life and 
would produce life, according to the words of Froebel, the 
greatest teacher who ever spent his life in the education of 
children. 

“Our children will attain to a far more fundamental 
insight into language, if we, when teaching them, connect 
the words more with the actual perception of the thing and 
the object. Our language would then again become a 
true language of life, that is, born of life and producing 
life.” 
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Teacher Brown visited Teacher Green and saw in her 
waste basket a most artistically colored advertisement, for a 
fur sale at one of the leading dry goods houses. 

“ May I have this?’ she said. 

« Yes,” said Teacher Green, “I get so tired of the stacks 
of ads. that come here that I throw them in the basket 
without looking at half of them. If we can ever afford a 
bigger flat I’d like to keep them, they are so beauti- 









Two days later they met again. Said Teacher Brown, “1 
showed that ad. to the children. Did you know that the 
picture of each fur garment was accompanied by a picture 
of the animal? It is the best little book and the most 
beautiful, on fur-bearing animals that I ever saw.” 

Teacher Green pondered, went down town and asked for 
another book, which she didn’t get, and then borrowed the 
one she had given her friend. 








—M. E. F. 
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Flower stand— 
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The High Chair 
TT" baby’s high chair very naturally follows the 


cradle. This piece of furniture, also, consists of two 

parts only. The directions given in common for the 

previous pieces will leave no difficulty in the con- 
struction of this one. Remember always to make the 
creases sharp in order to secure the best effects. By the 
way, are your children still using too much glue? A tooth- 
pick is the best glue-brush. A handy way of managing the 
glue is to pour a little (LePage’s liquid glue) upon a scrap 
of waste cardboard —half a teaspoonful is enough. Lay 
half a dozen toothpicks beside the card and we have then 
an economical glue center, around which the children may 
congregate, as they arrive at that stage of the work. 


The Fire Screen 


This, after all, is the simplest bit of construction in the 
lot. It had better come in here rather than later. The 
screen offers a great opportunity for a little decorating by 
the children. The various posts and cross-bars of the 
frames should be colored a non-committal sort of brownish- 
gray. The panels, both the main and upper ones, may be 
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strongly tinted with either red, yellow, or blue. A pretty 
effect is secured by making this tinting of the panels darker 
at the bottom and lighter toward the top, and lightest of all 
in the upper panels. 

If we now select some simple spray or twig, and paint it 
in silhouette in the panels, a very pretty effect may be se- 
cured, even by little children. I have decorated one wing 
of the screen, as an example. Of course, this decoration is 
left out in the duplication of copies. 

By a silhouette, I mean the plant form represented in one 
color, which need have nothing to do with the color of the 
plant. If the panel furnishing the background is blue, it is 
tolerably safe to make the silhouette a heavier, duller blue— 
a grayish blue; and if the panel is a green the silhouette 
may be a heavier, duller green—a gray green. If this plan 
is adhered to, there can be, at most, no screaming violations 
of color harmony. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the coloring should be 
done before the wings of the screen are folded. Of course 
one fold is forward, the next backward, and so on, just as in 
“‘ grown-up”’ screens. While we say nothing specially about 
the reverse side of the screen, it is expected that many of 
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the little folks will want to color that side, also—which they 
may readily do by copying the side already finished. 


The Flower Stand 


consists of the back legs (in one piece) and the middle leg ; 
together with the three semi-circular shelves. 

Each step on the legs hasa lap which is to be creased 
over sidewise. Remember, nice work requires always that 
the line to be creased shall first be scored with some dull 
tool like a hard pencil or a knitting needle. In scoring, the 
card should be dented but not scratched. 

Glue the top shelf to the back legs first. Then glue the 
front leg in place. After this, add the middle and lower 
shelves. Go slowly, and hold each joint until dry, before 
gluing the next. ‘The tail-piece illustration will suggest the 
arrangement. 

Flower Pots 

A charming little finish to the flower stand is afforded by 
three or four tiny flower pots about as large 
as thimbles. These may be molded from the 
kindergarten clay. Of course, they will have to 
be solid, not hollow. They may, or may not, 
have the usual heavy rim —according to the 
maker’s finger skill. There is only one “ must- 
be.” These flower pots must have level 
bottoms. 

After the pots are finished, and while the clay 
is still soft, bore a hole down the center of each 
with a toothpick. In this hole imbed a suit- 
able tiny twig of living green. A group of 

pine needles gives a fine effect. 


From the Mails 


Use of Cut-up Stories 


We have enjoyed the section stories in Primary Epuca- 
Tion. I use them in this way. First, 1 number each part 
1, 2,3, etc. Then I separate the story by cutting on the 
division lines. I give each child in the advanced class one 
of the papers. When I distribufe the 
papers I tell them the subject of the 
story. For example, if we were going 
to read the section story in the 
December number, I would say that 
this story is about “ ‘Tommy’s Christ- 
mas Present.” Before we begin to 
read, each one has time to study his 
paragraph. Ifthereis a word that he 
cannot master, I write it on the black- 
board and we master it by means of 
the phonics. All the difficult words 
are mastered in this way. When this 
work is done we begin to read the 
story. I call on the pupil to read, 
who has the section marked 1, then 
on the pupil who has section 2, etc. 
The interest increases as we advance, 
as each one is anxious to know how 





ary ee so the story terminates. 

oy 44 Wy When we have finished the reading, I use the 
a S} &, story for a language lesson by allowing each 
aye i a _ child the privilege of reproducing it, in an illus- 
“s y 3 et trative drawing. An occasional reading lesson 
“3 “e wa of this kind gives variety to the work and is 


NY as profitable. 


Decatur, Il. EsrHeR WHITE 


Ji 
fy (Will others tell us their manner of using these stories ?— 
" ' Tue EprtTor) 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I have pressed specimens of all the spring wild flowers, as 
the children have brought them in, and glued them into a 
scrap book with date, name of flower, and name of child. I 
did this to interest the children in learning the correct 
names of the flowers ; but to-day it occurred to me that our 
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collection might be helpful to some city school that cannot 
reach the beautiful real things in the field and woods. I 
think, too, of the happiness it will give my school to know 
that they have shared. If you know of a school that would 
be glad of the collection, and will kindly send address, we 
will forward it soon. 


Byfield, Mass. E. M. T. 
(Address Miss Esther M.Torrey, Byfield, Mass,—THE Epitor) 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg : 

As a teacher to whom your magazine comes as a never- 
ending surprise and pleasure, I desire to express my warm- 
est appreciation. It has helped me in so many different 
directions. 

The articles on “ Products of Field and Garden,” as well 
as many other novel and helpful sketches, Have “ shed light ” 
in many dark places for me. 

Again I thank you in my own behalf, as well as in the 
name of many others, for the very evident thought and 
pains you take in the paper. 


Brookline, Mass. R. L. W. 





Dear Editor: 

So many times after receiving my monthly inspiration, I 
have felt impelled to write a strictly personal note to the 
one whose very life, earnest, enthusiastic, and uplifting, 
breathes through the pages of Primary Epucation. Until 
now I have controlled the impulse, feeling that you might 
not understand ; but after reading your editorial in the No- 
vember issue, I must write an “I thank you ;”’—I must let 
you know that you have made me love my profession with 
an intensity which has resulted in a successful career, and 
the happiness of many little children. For it is with the 
little ones I have cast my lot, knowing that because my 
heart is with them, I will do better teaching than were I 
with the older boys and girls. 

A friend of mine has been induced by an agent to close 
her subscription to Primary Epucation, substituting another 
periodical. I was talking with her last week about the 
change. ‘Do you know,” she said, “ that I reaily feel lone- 
some?’’ We agreed that the strong personality reflected in 
the text, is responsible for the uplifting influence of the 
carefully selected matter of your magazine. 

Will you wonder when I tell you that one thing I like 
about your journal is the smallness of the space devoted to 
‘“‘methods.” Helps, suggestions, material in abundance do 
you favor us with, but unlike other papers, the Primary does 
not hamper us with useless cut-and-dried plans. This 
paper, too, is unique in its being pervaded by a beautiful 
spirit of love and unselfishness. As a bit of Emer.on, or 
the absorption of a beautiful sermon is a spiritual tonic, so 
is my perusal of this most helpful magazine. 


Mich. L. W. 





A Magic Square 


Numbers are arranged in this square so that the sum of 
every column whether vertical, horizontal, or diagonal shall 
produce the same result, 77z., 34. 


i 5 





iaois 2 16 
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Could not this be done with smaller numbers and make 
interesting seat work that would not be valueless? 
— THE Eprror 
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Object Drawing 
D. R. AuGsBuRG, Oakland, Cal. 


It is doubtful if drawing objects as they appear to the eye 
can be expected from children much before the seventh 
grade, but nearly all children from the first grade up can ex- 
press crude facts about objects and these facts grow more 
numerous and more accurate as the pupil grows older. For 
example, place a hat before first grade pupils and let them 
draw it. The result will not be very encouraging, many of 
the drawings will be unintelligible. But do not give up; use 


Picking Beans and 
Fractions 


Mary E. FitzGErRA.p, Chicago, Ill. 


(The following is an incident in the writer’s experi- 
ence as teacher in the Parental School, Chicago.—THE 
EDITOR.) 


HE “new teacher’”’ made her way down 
the fields ; a way much retarded by the 
appeals she heard from each plot as she 
passed. 

Some difficulties between a working and an 
idle partner had to be settled; some abun- 
dantly bearing vines had to be admired ; some 
compliments were requested for special industry. 

She reached Kelly’s patch at last, and found 
him working alone, as his “ partner” had made 
good his escape a day or two before. 

Kelly’s tongue found the uttering of the sim- 
plest sentence such a stupendous task that it 
required an entire cessation of labor, endless 
gestures, and an amount of patience that his 
new teacher did not sometimes possess. But 
his eyes— beautiful Italian eyes—spoke a 
language that she understood, and as she seated 
herself sociably on the ground beside him, and 
began to help him fill his hat with the string 
beans, she knew she was welcome. 

Now, with the whole hour before her, she 
thought, was the time to find out where the 
puzzling combination, “ Kelly Barrone,’”’ came 
from. 

“Ts your father living, Kelly?’ she began. 
She had almost filled the hat before the “ Yes, 
ma’am’’ escaped. 

‘‘ He’s an Italian, isn’t he?” 

“ A Roman,” he stuttered, with evident pride. 

She had dwelt long upon the glories of Rome, 
and the proud thing it was to be a “ Dago.” 

“Your mother isn’t an Italian, is she, Kelly?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; the hull of us; we’re all Italians: my 
aunts and everybody,” with a sudden burst into speech, 
which surprised them both. 

Away flew her theory of the Irish mother. 

“Well, how did you ever come to be called Kelly, then?” 
she said, laughing. ‘Kelly isn’t an Italian name, is it?” 
thinking, perhaps, it might be the nearest English approach 
to some romantic Italian name. 

“« My really name is Pasquale,” looking at her smilingly, 
to see the effect. 

‘‘ What a pretty name! Whoever changed it to Kelly?” 

“My brother; he didn’t like it,’’ with many facial con- 
tortions. 

“‘Why didn’t he like it?” 

A vigorous shake of the head was the only answer. 

‘‘What is Ats name?’’ she asked, as he returned from 
emptying his hatful into the basket. 

“ Mike,” was the unexpected reply, which came so 
quickly that she laughed, his whole face showing his appre- 
ciation of her enjoyment, as he laughed, too. 
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the hat a whole week as the central object in the drawing 
class. Make it interesting by means of drawings, stories 
and devices. Interest is the key that will unlock most of 
the difficulties in drawing as well as in all other subjects, 


Place the hat before the class and ask them to draw jit. 
After they have tried it, no¢ before, place a drawing yourself 
on the blackboard. The pupils unconsciously compare their 
drawings with yours and yours with the hat. A story anda 
device may easily be made to fit the hat in various positions. 
Use the hat, story and device, in various ways. One day the 
hat is the central object, the next the hat is the subject of 
a story, and then again the hat is an accessory, as a home for 
a bird or a mouse. 
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“ But that isn’t Italian, either. 

“Camillo,” with great effort. 

“Well, now, when you go to school again, you must give 
your own name, Pasquale Barrone: that’s lovely ; but Kelly 
Barrone is ugly. Will you?” 

A vigorous shaking of the head signified his willingness. 

Their conversation had taken so long, and been so 
absorbing, that they had forgotten to count the number of 
times they had filled the hat. 

“Never mind,” said the new teacher, indifferently ; but 
the agonized expression of Kelly’s face, and the tremendous 
exertions he was making to deliver himself of some explana- 
tion, made her realize that “‘ counting ”’ was of the utmost 
importance ; so she hastily turned the partially filled basket 
upside down, and without more ado began to help fill the 
limp hat. 

The two partners in the next plot having finished, socially 
came to their assistance ; but the vigorous action of Kelly’s 
elbows gave them to understand that his beans were not to 
be measured in their hats. The surprised teacher’s peace- 
able, “‘ Now, what difference does it make, Kelly?” was 


What is his real name?” 
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answered by a dramatic outstretching of the two hats — one 
ft-crowned and deep, the other flexible. 
She understood, and so did the friendly neighbors, who 
fairly danced, shrieking shrilly that they would count theirs 
“twict as many.” 

«Once and a half; once and a half would be fair,” said 
the teacher, having as much difficulty in enunciating the 
simple sentence as Kelly himself. 

Out came two grimmy note books, and the two neighbors, 
sitting on an agricultural machine, very much tipped over, 
began calculating. After many erasures, arguments, calling 
of names, and applications for help, which were denied, 
they arrived at the satisfactory result that once-and-a-half 
times twenty-nine was seventy-one. Their result being 
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proudly exhibited at noon, brought forth vociferous ob- 
jections, the most convincing of which was from Ligie, 
who said, fiercely : 

“What you givin’ us! Thirty, and a half of thirty would 
be only forty-five,” and then some more arguments and 
names ; but after severe labor, taking nearly the whole noon, 
and a most elaborate placing of objects to represent the 
“caps and half caps,’”’ the correct result was obtained, and 
the teacher felt sure that the “ psychological moment’’ for a 
lesson in fractions had arrived. 

Distended blouses seemed to have become the prevailing 
style the next day. An inventory of the dressing-room 
showed nothing but stiff hats. Every soft hat that could be 
impressed into service was carried, not in the owner’s, but 
the possessor’s, bosom, and deep were the lamentations of 
those deprived by strategy of their headgear. 

Why did the counting meanso much? The new teacher 
never could make any satisfactory explanation except the 
general one, that the love of being ahead animates all, and 
is particularly strong in the breasts of “ Parental” boys. 
But she found most attentive pupils when she began to 
teach the first step in fractions. 
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A School Garden 


KATHERINE BEEBE, Evanston, III. 


more or less, on a lot about two hundred feet square. 
Around it lawns, parkways, trees, and playgrounds. 

This was our starting point, and from it we have been 
working toward our garden for years. Little by little we 
have added to the good beginning furnished by the tax- 
payers, those improvements which have at last made that 
particular schoolyard the beauty spot of the neighborhood. 

The playgrounds, necessarily unsightly, have been shut off 
from the lawns and away from the public view by wire 
fences. These are now completely covered 
with our native woodbine, which leaves out 
early in the spring and is a crimson glory in 
September. Against the brick walls of the 
building are a number of flourishing Japanese 
ivies. Young trees, many of them raised by 
the children from seed, have been planted in 
the places of dead and dying oaks. We 
keep a nursery of these seedlings, right along, 
cherishing those sown by Mother Nature’s own 
hands, and adding to them the others, which 
we seek out and plant in sheltered corners. 

While this work was being done, we, of 
course, raised a few flowers every year, but not 
until these essentials were completed did we 
regularly plan and plot out our school garden. 
Of course, it had to be an autumn garden, but 
such an one provides plenty of preparatory 
work in April, May, and June, gives the grounds 
a thrifty green growing look all summer, and 
is a blaze of color and beauty from the first of 
September until late October. 

Different groups of teachers and children 
make themselves responsible for the different 
beds, the allotments being made according to 
the zeal and genuine interest in the subject 
of the teachers in charge of the groups. And 
this is the result : 

First, as to the ornamental part of the 
grounds, which, of course, is in full view from 
the street; a narrow bed, close to the red 
brick wall of the school-house, on the west 
side, is full of hardy perennial daisies, whose 
bright nodding heads speak a welcome to 
teachers and pupil on the opening day, for 
they begin to blossom the very first of Septem- 
ber and are in their glory during the rest of 
the month. A wider bed, extending the entire 
length of the south front of the building, is 
a blaze of red and yellow, being filled with 
salvias, dwarf sunflowers, single French mari- 
golds, and scarlet zinnias. A bed in the east side, between 
the building and the walk leading to the main entrance, has 
in it castor beans, which only reach perfection in our cli- 
mate in September, cannas, and the school geraniums, with 
a border of mignonette, which is never so fragrant as on 
cool autumn mornings. 

Behind the wire fences, out of sight from the street, are 
beds of flowers for cutting: on the west, calendulas, and on 
the east, masses of cosmos, dahlias, double and single, 
marigolds, zinnias, and hardy anemones. A long border bed 
is devoted entirely to tall branching asters, and there is 
enough of everything for each room to be made beautifu 
with clusters and sprays as large as need be for school-room 
decoration. 

Now all this, of course, costs work and money, but the 
children are only too glad to garden, both spring and fall, 
and a group of ten, more or less, can accomplish wonders in 
a half hour after school, under the direction of an interested 
teacher. The government gives away many seeds, the 
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school board allows us a little money now and then, which 
we use for black earth and fertilizer, and the janitor lends a 
hand whenever we need him. 











But the 
thing most ne- 
cessary to the 
success of the 
garden — its 
care during the 
summer—he is 
not able to do 
without our 
help. The 
cleaning and 
repairing of the 
building, with 
the care of the 
lawns, is as 
much as he can 
manage, so it 
is absolutely 
necessary that we make provision for the 
extra work necessary during July and 
August. This we do by giving a number 
of simple entertainments during the win- 
ter, so that we can leave behind us in 
June a fund to be expended for the 
labor of weeding, watering, and cultivat- 
ing. For this work the janitor, to whom 
the fund is entrusted, employs the boys of 
the neighborhood, as he needs them, and they 
and he together take much pride in bringing our 
garden to perfection and bloom, in readiness for 
the first day of school. 

As to the entertainments, “That is another 
story.” 

(Can any teacher absorb the spirit of this writer and 
not make a vow to go and do likewise? The detailed 
description of ways, means, and results makes it one of the 
most valuable and inspiring articles on school gardens ever 
written. The resourceful, determined energy, patience, and 
fine sense of the fitness of things manifested by these teach- 
ers would solve any school garden problem. Miss Beebe 
must forgive me if I suggest that any honest inquiry for fur- 
ther information, if accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope, would receive attention from her.—THE EpiTor.) 





No Excuse 


It is no excuse to be ignorant about nature 
because you happen to live in the city. I know 
of no better place than a city market to study 
natural history. In Washington Market you can 
see almost every kind of fish food found on the 
Atlantic coast, and besides you will see various 
kinds of foreign animals and game; there are 
deer, and I have seen bears; the man who studies 
Washington and Fulton Markets can always hope for a sur- 
prise of some kind ; he never knows beforehand what he 
is going to find. Some of the best specimens in the way 
of rare organisms have come through Washington Market. 
For myself, I do not find dead things as interesting as live 
ones ; but my point is, there is plenty of natural history to 
be seen if people only want to see it.—Sev. 
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The Marking System 


Is a marking system standing between you and your 
pupils? Either throw it away or so administer it that it shall 
not defeat and master you. Give your pupils reasonable 
freedom of choice. Examinations are made for pupils, not 
pupils for examinations. Are you employing an elaborate 
system of deportment marks with which you may easily 
alienate the affection and respect so important to your suc- 
cess? In the very school in which you gave so many de- 
merits the last month, another teacher gave none, and yet, 
dealing with the same pupils, had perfect discipline and ex- 
cellent moral and intellectual results. One hundred black 
marks are a poor substitute for a warm human heart. 

— Frederick A. Tupper. 
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Friday Question Box 


(My method is to have a “ Question Box.” A child who 
has “ helped” all the week is allowed to “draw” the first 
question from the box on Friday afternoon. The child who 
can answer this question when asked by the “ child-teacher” 
is allowed to draw a question and in turn, to act as teacher, 
So the game goes on. An elastic band is put about the 
questions used at any exercise, so that none are worn thread- 
bare, literally and figuratively, by being asked too often at 
successive times. A. B. B.) 


The Children’s Question Box 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
Number 


Name some things which are sold by liquid measure. 
Which is the smallest measure in liquid measure ? 
Which is the largest measure in liquid measure? 
How many times must you fill a gill measure to fill a pint 
measure ? ; 
How many pints does it take to filla quart measure? 
How many quarts does it take to fill a gallon measure? 
Which is larger, a gill or a pint measure? 
Which is larger, a pint or a quart measure? 
Which is smaller, a pint or a gill measure? 
Which is smaller, a quart or a pint measure? 
Which is smaller, a gallon or a quart measure? 
A pint is how many times as large as a gill? 
A quart is how many times as large as a pint? 
A gallon is how many times as large as a quart? 
A gill is what part of a pint? 
A pint is what part of a quart? 
A quart is what part of a gallon? 
A gill will cost what part of the price of a pint? Why? 
A pint will cost what part of the price of aquart? Why? 
A quart will cost what part of the price of a gallon? 
Why ? 
A pint will cost how many times as much as a gill? Why? ; 


A quart will cost how many times as much as a pint? i 
Why? e 
A gallon will cost how many times as much as a quart? : 
Why ? ‘ 


Name some things which are sold by dry measure. 

Which is the smallest measure in dry measure? 

Which is the largest measure in dry measure? 

How many quarts make a peck? 

How many pecks make a bushel? 

Which is larger, a quart or a peck? 

Which is larger, a peck or a bushel ? 

A peck is how many times as large as a quart? Why? 

A bushel is how many times as large as a peck? Why? 

A quart is what part of a peck? Why? 

A peck is what part of a bushel? Why? 

A peck will cost how many times as much as a quart? 
Why? 

A bushel will cost how many times as much as a peck? 
Why? 

A quart will cost what part of the price of a peck? Why? 

A peck will cost what part of the price of a bushel? 
Why? 

A pint of milk is what part of a quart? Why? 

A quart of milk is what part of a gallon? Why? 

A veck of apples is what part of a bushel? Why? 

How many quarts in a peck of potatoes? 

How many quarts of oats in one half peck? 

How many quarts of beans in one-fourth of a peck? 

How many quarts of onions in one-eighth of a peck? 

How many pecks in one bushel? 

How many pecks of turnips in one-half bushel ? 

How many pecks of beets in one-fourth of a bushel ? 

How many pecks of oats in one bushel? 

How many inches make a foot? 

How many feet make a yard? 

How many inches make a yard? Why? 

How many inches in one-fourth of a yard? Why? 









( Continued in April number.) 
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Nature Study by Months VII 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Nature Study Department, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. 


For City Teachers 


(All rights reserved) 


Worn is the winter rug of white, 
And in the snow-bare spots once more 
Glimpses of faint green grass in sight— 
Spring’s footprints on the floor. 


Upon the sombre forest gates 
A crimson flush the mornings catch, 
The token of the spring, who waits 
With finger on the latch. 
—F. D. Sherman, in “Songs of Nature.” 

March! Sturdy month that brings a fresh, invigorating 
touch to the resting world and bids it make ready for the 
Awakening. What is the thought with which Nature seems 
to be filling this month? There is but the merest sugges- 
tion of the dawn of spring, a preparation, a foretelling, 
expressed in each part of her heretofore silent kingdom. 
Let the thought of our work then embody itself in the topic, 
Prophecies of the Awakening. 

“The piled up snows of winter, 
Cower and melt and flee. 
In sheltered nooks the little brooks 
Once more splash merrily.” 

The first prophecy seems to come from the inanimate 
world. What are some of the simpler observations that the 
child may make here? The melting snow in city streets ; 
the overflowing gutters; the lingering snow on the side of 
the school or the garden facing the north; the softening 
earth making the muddy boots as the frost comes out of the 
ground. ‘The warmer days. The longer days in contrast to 
the winter’s short day. Recall Stevenson’s poem: 

“In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day.” 

What has the frost been doing to the stones in the vacant 
lot or field, that there seem to be so many now? Breaking 
them apart in winter by freezing the water that trickled into 
the cracks. Recall the experiment of the broken bottle. 
Let the children see why it seems to the farmer that his 
field grows a new crop of stones each year. 

If the child has had an opportunity to make his observa- 
tions farther afield, take up the subject of the “Stream’s 
Awakening.” The softening of the ice, making skating 
dangerous; the melting and cracking; the final breaking 
up; the tumbling of block over block, as the stream bears 
them away; the danger to bridges, and the accompanying 
Overflow of the stream with its double burden of ice and 
melted snow; all these are characteristic events in the 





spring life of the stream. (See “Spring” in “ Pastoral 
Days,” by William Hamilton Gibson.) Finally comes the 
day when ice and snow have disappeared from the banks, 
and 

“Once more at purple evening dream 


The tender-voiced, enamored stream 
With the rush renews its theme.” 


The Sun 


A typical study for March, as its more direct rays bring 
the first suggestion of the warmer days. 


I. Characteristics. 


What the sun ?¢s will be hard to make clear to the little 
child, though he may gain some slight idea. Certain of its 
characteristics, however, he may easily study. These are as ° 
follows: its warmth (letting the child hold one hand in the 
sunlight, the other hidden) ; its ability to impart warmth to 
an object (feeling of the window-sill where the sun is 
shining) ; its brightness, and its shape, which each child 
should observe through a piece of smoked or blue glass, 
instead of taking your “ say-so’”’ as to its roundness. Study 
the sunbeams, placing the child where he cannot see the 
sun but can see the beam, tracing it the distance that it 
enters the room. 

‘**Now, what shall I send to the Earth to-day?’ 
Said the great, round, golden Sun. 
‘Oh! let us go down there to work and play,’ 
Said the Sunbeams, every one. 
So down to the earth in a shining crowd 
Went the merry busy crew.” 


Il. dea of Time. 


Under this topic begin with the thought of day and night, 
bringing out’ the characteristics of each and contrasting the 
two. 

In the simplest way, bring out what the day means, that 
is, the time when we see the sun or its light. Day is the 
time for work and play, not only for the human family, but 
for the animal world. Recall the work of bee, squirrel, and 
bird. It is the working time for plants as well, when all the 
parts of the plant are active. 

What is night? The time when the light of the 
sun does not reach us, and the result— darkness. It is the 
time for our rest. The animals are resting now. The 
plants are sleeping. Use the exquisite little song, “When 
little Pussy goes to sleep,” from “ Mother Goose Mel- 
odies,” McLoughlin Brothers. There are several other 
lullabies given in “Nature in Verse,” among them Eugene 
Field’s beautiful Japanese and Norse Lullabies. “The 
Ferry for Shadowtown,” music by DeKoven, is one of the 
daintiest of sleepytime songs. For the sleep of plants, see 
“Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine,’’ William Hamilton Gib- 
son. From this we may pass to the way we designate 
different parts of the day: sunrise, morning, noon, after- 
noon, sunset, and evening. From this study grows natu- 
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rally the story of the clock and its gradual development. 
The hour-glass, which you may have used before in your 
colonial stories, appears very early in the history of the clock. 
You see that the possibilities of the subject stretch far 
beyond the nature lesson, if you choose to take advantage 
of them. 


III. Reason for Apparent Motion of the Sun. 


It is wiser to leave this until later in the school course, 
but it never should be attempted except through experi- 


ment. In connection with this, see “‘ The Sun’s Travels,’’ 
Stevenson. ‘Merry Sunshine ’’ from “ Nature in Verse.” 
¥ ’ Tis always morning somewhere, and above 


The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.— Longfellow. 


IV. Color. 


Let the sunbeam pass through the prism, and show all the 
colors which were hidden in it. Experiment with your 
crystal models, and see if you can find the colors. Identify 
these. Use the color chart (Prang). Be on the watch for 
the rainbow in the sky, which later will tell the same story. 
V. Shadow Work, 


One of the best of topics for good work. Use simple, 
everyday material in your experiments. Place an object in 
the sunlight, selecting one which will cast a simple shadow. 
Question so as to bring out the following. Which side of 
the object the sunlight falls upon. The fact that it cannot 
pass through it. Place a small object immediately behind 
the larger one. Can the sunbeam find it there? See 
where the beam is passing by the larger object. Show me 
where it passes it on the right. On the left. Is the sun- 
beam passing over it? Show me where it strikes the table. 
Develop in this way the fact that the place behind the 
object which the sunlight cannot touch we call the shadow. 
Experiment with different objects. Let the children hunt 
for other shadows in the room. In each case the child 
should see what is standing in the way of the sunlight, and 
thus making the shadow. 

Develop the varying length of shadows by using a candle 
and moving the light parallel with the object as well as 
above. Watch the result. Apply this to the position of 
the sun in relation to objects. Select a hitching-post, 
street-lamp, or tree, near the school to observe. Let the 
children watch their own shadows, their long morning 
and evening shadows and their short noon ones. Use 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s delightful ‘‘ My Shadow.” 

“The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow, 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow, 


For he sometimes shoots up taller like an india rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all.” 


See also “ Verses for a Child,” Josephine Dodge Daskam, McClure, 
March, 1902. 

Select from your collection of pictures those which show 
shadows. Let the children 
reason from these as to what 
time of day it is. 

Make a school-room clock 
on your window-sill by the 
shadow of the casement. 
Chalk the line across the sill 
for the noon line first, and 
then add the other hour lines 
as the shadow creeps along. 

Tell how in olden time the 
people used just such a device 
to tell the time. Sketch a sun 
dial on the board. Better 
yet, make one. Two pieces 
of cardboard are all that are 
necessary, one to serve as a 
dial, the other for a pointer or 
gnomon,. For convenience, 
we sometimes tack the dial on 
a wooden box, to serve as a 
pedestal. The pointer or 
gnomon may be fastened up 
right by pasting a brace on each side made of paper. 





Old Sun Dial in Bettws-y-Coed, Wales 
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The main difficulty will be to determine the angle which 
the gnomon must make with the dial and the distance 
between the figures on the dial. This must be calculated 
according to the latitude of the place.* 


VI. What the Sun does for us. 


Under this heading may be grouped the benefits which 
plants and animals derive from the sun. 


VIL. 


In addition to the ones given, there are a number of 
poems in Nature in Verse, songs in the Eleanor Smith 
books, and myths in some of the simpler books on myth- 
ology: “The Wind and the Sun,” in Mature Stories for 
Youngest Readers; “The Dog and his Image,” “The Ass 
and his Shadow,” from “sof’s Fables; “ Phethon,” and 
“Tris’ Bridge,” from Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
“ Aurora.” In pictures there are the “ Aurora,” by Guido 
Reni, “ Day and Night,” Thorwaldsen, and “ The Rainbow,” 
Millet. 


References. 


Wind 


“Mother Nature called to the wind one day, 
As he roamed about in his frolicsome way, 
‘Your help I shall need, and the bright sun’s, too, 
For Spring is coming and I’ve much to do,’ ” 


Only a comparatively brief outline will be given upon this, 
as most teachers are familiar with the details of the topic. 
Possibly a little help as to system, however, may not be 
amiss. 

I. Out-of-door Observation, 


Recalling of children’s experiences with the March wind 
this morning as they came to school. 


II. 


With your group of children at the window observe all the 
things which tell that the wind is blowing: flags, smoke, 
clothes on the line, objects in the street, trees, and clouds. 

Develop by this observation, and by simple experiments 
with light objects at the slightly raised window, and with 
the fan, the following : that the wind is air in motion; that 
the fan moved the air in front of it, which in turn moved or 
pushed the object ; that the wind is invisible, but that the 
effects may be seen, 7.¢., the moving objects; that we may 
feel the strength of the wind, and that it may be heard, 
though, strictly speaking, it is the noise made by the moving 
of the objects in its path. Recall the song of the “ Pine 
Tree,” in illustration of the latter, where the wind-moved 
needles gave us the sweet melody. ‘The south-born wind 
woke harp strings in the pine.” ‘Teach the song “I saw you 
toss the kites on high,” words by Stevenson. 


Ill. Work of the Wind. 


How it helps the child, flies his kites, turns his pin- 
wheels (make these for occupation work), sails his boats and 
brings fresh air to him in the school-room. (See that it 
does.) How the wind helps the mother on Mondays. 
How it helps the sailor. Study the picture of the ship. 
What the wind does for the Dutch miller. Make a card- 
board wind-mill. Now is a good time to study the little 
Holland child in our geography work. How does the wind 
help the plants? Recall the distribution of seeds. Use 
“ How West Wind Helped the Dandelion,” in “In the 
Child’s World.” How it is helping nature now, though 
rather a vigorous broom it makes. What the warm South 
Wind is saying to the sleeping plants and animals. 


Window Observation. 


“Tanging over the brook in their queer brown caps, 
The pussy-willows hung, all taking their naps. 
The wind softly murmured, ‘ You’ve slept a long while’; 
And then each pussy woke up with a smile. 


On the bough of a tree in the orchard close by, 
A cradle was hung ’twixt the earth and the sky. 
The wind rocked it gently both to.and fro ;— 
And a soft voice answered within, ‘ I know, I know!’” 


* NoTE.—To anyone interested in making a sun dial, I will be glad to 
send the rule, or, instead, will give you the angle for your gnomon and the 
hour distances as soon as you send me the latitude of your city. —A. V. L. 
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1v. The Weather Vane. 


To develop the necessity for weather vanes, let the chil- 
dren learn to tell which way the wind is blowing by watch- 
ing the smoke, the flags, holding up the hand, or the wet 
finger, sailor fashion. From the comparative uncertainty of 
these means, grew the necessity for the weather vane. Make 
a weather vane for experimental work in the school-room, 
out of wood. White pine is good for this purpose. Make 
a square block for the base. Nail a slender stick (a perch 
from a bird cage will do), upright upon this. Make two 
short cross pieces to indicate the points of the compass. 
Slit these at the end and force in the letters cut from cellu- 
loid. Surmount the whole by an arrow whittled out of the 
pine or made from heavy pasteboard. See that the arrow 
moves freely on the pin and is correctly balanced. Experi- 
ment with this until the children have grasped its workings. 
Then place it where the wind may move it, and show that 
the arrow points foward the direction from which the wind 
comes. Why? As soon as the children have learned to 
read the little home-made weather vane let them find all the 
others in the vicinity and watch them from day to day. .A 
clever little poem to use here is, “The Weather Cock’s 
Complaint,” “ Nature in Verse.” Teach the children the 
following : 

**Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 


So, blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best.” 


V. The Winds and What They Bring. 


This presupposes a knowledge of the points of the com- 
pass as does the preceding topic, and can well be taken in 
the geography period. It is better given after continued 
observation through the medium of your daily weather chart 
so that the children may discover the relation between a 
given wind and the attendant result as to temperature and 
rainfall. 

MARCH AMONG THE TREES 
By the swift river’s flood, 
The willow’s golden blood 
Mounts to the highest spray 
More vivid day by day; 
And fast the maples red 
Crimson through every bough; 
And from the alder’s crown 
Swing the long catkins brown. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Neighborhood Work 


As soon as March comes in with its warmer days we begin 
our work on the trees of the school block. Our plan has 
been first to diagram the block and place our trees on this 
plan. Make a short excursion around the square with your 
children making the acquaintance of the trees near you. 
How many are there on each side? Where are they placed? 
Consider each as to any individual characteristics that may 
fix the tree in the child’s mind. As yet it is not so mucha 
study as preparing the child for continued observation later 
on. Draw the square upon the blackboard where it can re- 
main. After your trip let the children tell you where to 
fillin the trees. Write the names opposite them. These 
are our friends who have been quietly growing so near us all 
the time. ‘They have been sléeping during the winter but 
soon will waken. Who will be ready to tell us of the first 
sign ? 

‘“* Rising from the dust of busy streets 
These forest children gladden many hearts.” 


Arrange your work so that March, April, May, and June 
shall see some definite work upon the trees of the school 
block. Make them your friends indeed by a personal 
knowledge and love for them. Let March consist in getting 
acquainted with them, placing them in the plan, studying 
their outline and general appearance so as to know them in 
their winter dress, and in examining the twigs and leaf buds 
In preparation for the unfolding. For the study of tree out- 
lines send for the Cornell Teacher’s Leaflet, No. 12. A 
bool. recently published, “ Trees in Winter,” is invaluable 
both for the subject matter and illustration. 
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Buds and Twigs 


In collecting these for class work, after a review of the 
type (horse-chestnut), select the varieties which correspond 
to the trees in the vicinity of the school, so as to carry on 
the systematic study suggested in the preceding topic. 
Recall the fall study we made when the tree was preparing 
for winter. Review the horse-chestnut twig as the type. 
Each twig, elm, maple, etc., which you may study after this, 
illustrates the same thought with slight variations. The fol- 
lowing brief synopsis may be glanced over while preparing 
work upon any variety of twig you may have. Do not 
destroy the life of your subject by any such formal treat- 
ment as the following. It is given merely as a guide to the 
subject matter. 

The Buds Mission, to safely guard the new leaves and 
flowers hidden within them. When made? Last year be- 
fore the tree dropped its leaves. Recall fall work with twig 
in September Primary Epucation. Covering of buds to 
shield contents. Scales overlapping like fishes’ scales or 
shingles on the roof, keeping the rain and all intruders from 
the sleeping leaves. Other protection outside the scales, 
such as gum or silky down according to the variety of tree. 
Shape and color of bud. Location of all the buds on the 
twig, terminal and lateral. Position of lateral buds, alternate 
or opposite. ‘Tiny ‘dormant buds,” what they are and 
when they may be needed in case of injury to other buds. 
These may sleep for years until the tree needs their help. 
Flower buds, larger and different in shape from those which 
contain leaves alone. 

Rings Finda place upon the twig where it looks, as the 
children say, as if a thread had been wound tightly around 
several times. These are where the bud wasa year ago. 
The rings were made by the falling off of the scales as the 
bud opened. What is the history of the twig since that time 
to the present? How much wood did it make? Measure 
distance between scar of last year’s bud and this year’s bud. 
Was it a good healthy 
year for that twig as to 
wood making? Notice 
the difference in color 
between this year’s bark 
and last. How many 
inches did the twig 
make? Look for the 
history of the year be- 
fore that, farther down 
the twig between the 
next two sets of rings. 
How old is your twig? 

Leaf Scars History. 
What made them? 
When did this happen? 
Shape of scar. Mark- 
ings on scar. Meaning 

gE of these in relation to 

Alder. the leaf. These are 

the marks of the main 

ribs or veins and frequently indicate the number of 

leaflets. Position of scars, in relation to one another. 

Opposite or alternate. The placing of scars shows that 

every leaf had a chance at the light unshaded by others. 
Find the little bud above each leaf scar. 

Flower or Fruit Scars Different from the leaf scar. 
Sometimes a bit of the stem left, at other times a hollow or 
depression. Full directions for identifying these cannot be 
given here as each variety of tree has a different appearing 
fruit scar. 
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Opening Buds 


For first year pupils there are several twigs whose buds 
will prove the veriest surprise boxes. First in favor stands 
the Forsythia. It is a common ornamental shrub widely 
planted on lawns. Bring ina bunch of twigs early in the 
month and in a few days they will be a mass of yellow blos- 
soms. They rank far above the apple and cherry in their 
unfailing response to the touch of warmth. Next, the alder. 
Before the snow has left, the stiff little spikes, if brought in, 
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will soon change to long flexible dancing tails, showering 
their golden dust at every touch. 
“ The alders by the river 
Shake out their powd’ry curls.” 

The pussy willow you know and love. The unfolding 
horse-chestnut’s buds can never be excelled in their reveal- 
ing of the care and enwrapping warmth which has shielded 
the soft green leaves until they are ready for the world. The 
red maple, whose close bunches of red blossoms awaken so 
early in Spring, is another very welcome visitor. You may 
be fortunate enough to have one in the school block. Watch 
carefully for the awakening of the small flowers. 


“‘ Swinging upon the branches brown, 
She waked, a groping hand stretched out; 
‘I thought —I thought I heard a shout!’ 
With sleepy eyes she peered about 
Between the branches— down, far down, 
Under the maple tree. 
‘O ho!’ quoth she, ‘ah yes! I see 
The boys have brought their marbles out; 


00 


So it is more than time for me! 


Industries of the Month 


There are two which stand out prominently. 1. The 
maple sugar industry, from the first stirring of sap in the tree 
to the completed cake, of which each little one in the room 
should have a taste. The sand table lends itself well to a 
picturing of the camp, using twigs for trees, toy buckets for 
pails, and your colonial log cabin for a sugar house. 

2. At the first hint of the breaking up of the ice in the 
rivers, the lumberman stands ready for the “drive” or the 
sending of the logs down the river. For the lumbering 
industry, the best outlines published so far, I believe, are 
‘‘ The Story of a Pine Board,” S¢ Nicholas, Nov., 1897, and 
“Life ina Lumber Camp,” Scridner’s, June, 1893. Prof. 
Wyckoff’s experience among the lumbermen is told in the 
second volume of “The Workers.’’ ‘Take the story of the 
log, from the tree to its final embodiment into something 
necessary to our daily living. For the smallest ones in our 
schools, some every day article, such as the chair or desk, 
will come more within their horizon. Its story may be 
traced from the forest to the schoolroom. A. W. Mumford, 
Chicago, publishes an excellent set of illustrations upon 
* lumbering for a small sum. 

For the older children, I believe there is nothing in which 
the tree seems to live again as in that most beautiful of 
man’s creation, a well built ship. Under the inspiration of 
Longfellow’s “ Building of the Ship” you will work out a 
beautiful connecting link between Nature and man’s needs. 
Clarke Russell’s “‘ The Ship, Her Story ” will be of interest 
to refer to. Last and best of all, Kipling’s story of “ The 
Ship that Found Herself” is without its equal. While 
practically a story of the ship’s first voyage, where each part 
finds its place through much uncertainty and adjustment, 
the whole is a most perfect picture of community life. The 
child who sees, even if dimly, through the story, cannot fail 
to have a clearer notion of his own more perfect fitting into 
the organization of human life which we call Society. 


* Out behind the headland glides the coaster slow, 
All her canvas blushing, in the ruddy glow, 
Where the steadfast lighthouse watches day and night, 
Beautiful and stately she passes out of sight.” 


The Alder 


In Marcn or early April bring in an alder branch that has 
one or more long closed catkins on the end of the twig: 
this is the pollen-bearing or staminate catkin. Along the 
sides of some of the twigs are the smaller seed- producing or 
pistillate catkins ; bring in some of these also. Both sorts 
may often be found upon the same twig. Notice that the 
pistillate ones are now turned downwards in their winter 
position. Of what advantage is this? Place the twigs in a 
jar or bottle containing water, and keep it in a warm room 
where the water will not freeze at night. In a short time 


the staminate catkins will begin to lengthen, and the _pistil- 
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late catkins begin to turn upward. The staminate catkins 
now begin to shed the yellow pollen, some of which wil] be 
caught upon the projecting stigmas of the pistillate catkins 
beneath. Each of these catkins consists of many pistils 
crowded together. In this way the fertilization of the little 
ovules in the pistils is brought about: some of the pollen 
falls directly upon the pistils, some of it is blown upon them 
by the wind, and much of it is scattered far and wide, and 
thus is wasted. 


—Clarence Moores Weed 





The Four Big Brooms 


‘* O mother, why does the big wind blow 

And rattle the window pane? 

If I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 

If I hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 

That I cannot hear what you have said, 
‘* Oh, why does the big wind blow?” 


‘* Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 

The winds are four big brooms 

That sweep the world on a windy day 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 

The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 

But the north wind comes with roar and rush 
On the world-wide sweeping-day. 


‘* Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 

Is the work of the good west broom, 

And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 

But to-night, the broom from the east is here. 
And with it comes the rain, 

Like John when he brushes the porch, my dear, 
And hoses the window-pane.” 


The little boy laughed and cuddled close 

In his warm and downy bed. 
‘*[ hear the broom and = hear the hose, 

And I like them both,” he said. 

And so though the rain may pelt away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 

He remembers the wide world’s sweeping-day, 
And thinks of the big brooms four. 

— Mary Bailing Street 


Burdened Rich Children 


. . . Having seen so much, the Spectator fancied he had 
probed to the root of the matter. A recent encounter has 
opened his eyes. He went for a stroll on a Saturday morn- 
ing, crisp with a dash of frost, and overtook a neighbor's 
child, a handsome, clever lad of ten years. ‘Jnder his arm 
was thrust a music-roll. Now, the Spectator has always 
mourned his own hopeless unfamiliarity with the keyboard, 
so he congratulated the little fellow warmly on his superior 
advantages. “ Humph!”’ grunted the lad, his brow pucker- 
ing. ‘J don’t like it. It’s too much like work. Got a 
new pony, too,” he went on, mournfully, “ but that’s all the 
good it does a fellow. It's a dandy morning for a ride, but 
I’ve got to take this old music lesson!” and he rapped his 
music-roll crossly against a tree. By way of comfort the 
Spectator suggested that he might ride in the afternoon. 
“ Humph!” was the contemptuous reply. ‘A lot you know 
about it. I’ve got to take a drawing-lesson before lunch 
and go to dancing school after lunch. By the time I’ve 
practised my violin it'll be pitch dark.” He broke off with 
a desperate gesture. “ Hullo!” said the Spectator ; “seems 
to me you’re pretty busy for a small man.’”’ The boy 
responded with a glance of fine scorn. ‘Oh, ¢ha?'s not 
all!” he cried. “ Let me see; there’s a violin lesson every 
morning before school (sub-teacher, you know), and piano 
right after school, if I don’t get kept after. Then Mam’selle 
comes to teach us French, and we do burnt-wood with Mr. 
Saunders. ‘That’s all except drawing, and dancing-school, 
and gymnasium. Oh, and choir-practice. It’s no cinch, I 
can tell you’”’ he finished, as we parted.— Zhe Outlook. 
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L. MABEL FREESE, Bangor, Me. 


As a rule little children on 


the following : 





ing chi'dren ; 


entering school do not know 
the number symbols so that 
they can name them at sight. 

Write on the board to re- 
main a whole term the figure 
family in some such way as 


Speak of the figures as hav- 
for 





instance 


number 2 has two children 





The figures up 
also be taught by 
garten game, “ Five Little Chicadees,” using the fingers for 
chicadees. After they sing a verse, the teacher asks a pupil 
to put on the board, without drawing the chicadees, some- 
thing that stands for, say five chicadees. 


The Pussy Willows 


While the long festoons of alder catkins are still in evi- 
dence the pussy willows come into bloom. You can easily 
see the difference between the bright yellow or red staminate 
catkins loaded with pollen and the greenish pistillate cat- 
kins. And you will find that each sort is on a different wil- 
low shrub. Evidently, then, the pollen cannot fall from the 
one to the other, nor is it to any extent blown by the wind. 
If you will visit a clump of willows in bloom on a warm 
bright day you will easily see how the pollen is carried : 
myriads of small bees, a few large bumblebees, and some 
butterflies will be swarming upon the catkins. If you will 
examine carefully the bodies of those on the pistillate cat- 
kins you will see that they carry pollen grains among the 
hairs with which the bees are covered. ‘These have been 
gotten from the staminate catkins. So the bees and other 
insects are the pollen-carrying agents for the willow. 

If you will pull a willow catkin to pieces you will see that 
it is composed of a great many tiny florets, and that at the 
base of each floret is a little green, nectar-producing gland. 
It is chiefly for the sweet liquid this develops that the wild 
bees come, although they also use the pollen to mix with it 
to make bee-bread for the young bees, which are to hatch 
from eggs laid upon the mass of nectar and pollen in some 
tiny burrow, which the mother bee digs in the ground. 
The color of the pussies and the sweet willowy odor are the 





who look just like their mother. 

Often times in doing their 
little number problems they 
forget how to make the fig- 
ure, but looking at the figure 
family they count the chil- 
dren and get it all right. 
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The figures up to eight may be emphasized by the game, 
using fingers, “ Eight White Sheep.” 

I know of no device, however, which my little people 
used to enjoy better than The Figure Family. 
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advertising agencies of the plant, attracting the bees to get 
nectar, and in so doing to carry the pollen from flower to 
flower. 

—Clarence Moores (Vee 


Progr’m 


Many persons who ought to know better persist in mis- 
pronouncing some of the commonest words in the language. 
A school-boy explained his tardiness one morning by saying 
that his father was away from home, and had sent him a 
telegraphic despatch to let him know that he would be a day 
or two late in returning, as he had accepted an invitation to 
take part in a patriotic celebration. The boy had stopped 
to read the telegram. 


The explanation sounded a trifle “ fishy” to the teacher. “ What is 


the progr’m of the celebration, Tommy?” she asked. 

“TI don’t know, ma’am,” he replied. “ Papa didn’t say 
telegr’m.” 

There was a twinkle in the boy’s eye, but his face was preternaturally 
grave, and after eyeing him a moment suspiciously, the teacher sent him 
to his seat. Later on, she looked in her dictionary. 

— Youth's Companion 


in his 


“ We build the ladder by which we rise.” 
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Teaching Spelling in the Lower 
Grades 


ANNIE STorRRS GAGE 


S there anything in the school curriculum more discour- 
i aging than the teaching of spelling to beginners? Is 


there any subject that has been more neglected during . 


the last fifteen or twenty years? Is it because of its 
difficulty and the necessity of plodding patience on the part 
of teacher and pupil that it has been thus neglected? 

Now, | am aware that I might be criticised by ‘many 
educators in high places for advocating the teaching of 
spelling in the lower grades at all. Many of them hold up 
their hands in holy horror at the idea. “Oh, yes,” they say, 
«“ have spelling in the primary grades, but do not try to teach 
it. Let the child absorb what he will, but do not let him 
study the spelling of words.” 

I believe this free and easy absorption method in the 
beginning is one cause of all the poor spelling, and I am old- 
fashioned enough to want to return to some of the old-time 
methods of teaching spelling. I think we will all agree that 
there must be something radically wrong in the new-fashioned 
way, if the result is a test of the method. 

Now these same educators who do not believe in teaching 
spelling in the lower grades, favor written language work to 
almost any extent. “ Work from the whole to the parts,” 
they say. That sounds all right as an educational truth, but 
there is a flaw somewhere in its application to this subject. 
If I were studying the butterfly, 1 should work from the 
whole to the parts. If I were learning housekeeping, I 
should work from the parts to the whole. I would not 
attempt housekeeping until I had learned its parts, cooking, 
cleaning, washing, ironing, etc. So before I write sentences, 
I should know how to spell the words in those sentences. 

I have wondered sometimes if beginning written language 
so early in school life, might not be more or less respc nsible 
for the misspelling of easy words in the upper grades, In 
the primary classes the child writes in his language work 
words of which he has not a clear and correct mental pic- 
ture, and not having been taught the oral spelling of the 
word, his memory cannot help him reproduce the accurate 
form, so he sees, over and over again, simple words mis- 
spelled. 

By the absorption method he is supposed to learn the 
word by constantly seeing it, and the way he spells it often 
shows the composite picture he has of it. His teacher 
writes the word “could” on the board. He sees it ‘‘c-o-u-l-d.” 
When reproducing it from his mental picture perhaps he 
sees it on his paper ‘‘c-o-l-d.””. When told that he has left 
out a letter, he may change it, and see it ‘‘c-o-i-l-d,” leaving 
out half of the “u,’’? as is so often done. Perhaps a sub- 
stitute teacher comes in for the day. Her handwriting gives 
him still another picture of it. What will become of his dis- 
tinct mental image of the word? Won’t it be somewhat of 
a composite picture? But suppose his ear and memory had 
been called in to help the eye in learning the word. 
Suppose he had been made to memorize the order of the 
letters in the word by oral study. Then when he had been 
asked to write the word ‘could,” the hand, assisted by 
memory, could have strengthened the correct mental picture 
by placing c-o-u-l-d before the eye. 1 believe it is true that 
if the child never saw a word incorrectly written, and saw 
the correct form times enough, he would never misspell it. 
But as he does and always will see words incorrectly 
written, more or less, I believe that he can have nothing 
better to fall back upon than the memorized order of the 
letters which oral spelling gives. 

During the first few months of spelling we cannot expect 
to cover much ground. We must allow some time for the 
growth of the mental movements and habits, which must be 
acquired, before the eye can observe quickly and the ear do 
its work readily in connecting sounds with letters. In the 
reading work the child’s attention has been called to the 
soinds composing the word, and very little to the letters. 
In teaching reading we work from the letter to the sound— 
that is, when the child sees the letters “c-h,” he thinks of 
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the sound “ch.” When he sees a combination of the 
letters “i-n” he thinks of “in.” But when he is asked to 
spell “chin” he must reverse the process and think from 
the sound “ch” to the letters which make it, and from the 
“in” to “i-n.”” So it would seem a good thing to do to 
have more or less drill in this reversing process at the 
beginning of the spelling year, the teacher giving the sounds 
of simple phonetic words, and the children giving the letters 
for those sounds. In this way he acquires the habit of 
thinking from the sound to the letters, and that is largely 
what spelling is. If our language were purely phonetic that 
would be the whole of spelling. 

The spelling of the word “ enough” is easy to me now, 
but how did I learn it? ‘Through seeing the correct picture 
a multitude of times, or by memorizing the order of the 
letters? I remember being asked by one of those people 
who think school teachers should know everything, if I could 
spell “ eschscholtaia,” one name of the California poppy. Of 
course, I could not, but he could, and he glibly rattled off 
“ ¢-s-¢-h-s-¢-h-o-l-t-z-i-a.” 1 asked him to repeat it several 
times, then I could spell it from memory. Now when I 
start “ e-s-c-h-s,” the rest of the letters follow in their places 
just as February, March, April, and the rest of the months 
follow January in my memorized succession. 

I do not wish to give the impression that I think the 
memory is the only faculty to be cultivated in the teaching 
of spelling. The training of the eye and ear is equally im- 
portant, but it seems to me that the memory has been most 
neglected during the last fifteen or twenty years. The 
ability of the ear to connect sounds with letter names makes 
it a most efficient aid to the memory in recalling the order 
of the letters. ‘The training of the eye to observe the word 
form so closely as to get a clear mental picture, makes it an 
indispensable help to the memory. But they are only aids 
after all. It is the memory that does the work. 

Let us, then, from the beginning, try and train the mem- 
ory by oral drill and written reproduction of words. First 
teaching, then drilling, then testing. Letus train the eye by 
endeavoring to avoid as far as possible, the incorrect form 
being presented to the vision, and presenting the correct 
form as often as possible. Copying the words from the 
spelling book, if care is insisted upon, is an aid to the form- 
ing of the mental picture. And for training the ear, oral 
spelling gives practice in thinking from the sounds to the 
letters. We must not test by written work until we are 
reasonably sure that the memory is able to correctly repro- 
duce the word with the help of the ear and eye. If we find 
by written test that the lesson has not been thoroughly 
learned, we must go back and do it overagain. Once doing 
may not suffice, though doing be not in vain. 

If we teach not more than twenty-five words during the 
first month, and teach them thoroughly, we shall be able to 
go on all the faster during the next four weeks. We must 
develop the mental process involved in spelling, before the 
spelling habit can be acquired, and until that is gained the 
progress must be slow. And it takes patience, patience, 
patience on the part of the teacher. Even after doing our 
utmost we may find at the end of the year that we have five 
or six who have not acquired the spelling power. But if 
the remaining forty-five have, we may feel assured that we 
have done our part. The failure on the part of the five or 
six may be due to defective ear or eye, or deficiency of 
memorizing power. We cannot teach a child any faster 
than he can learn. We must surround him with all the de- 
veloping influence possible, but he will develop only as fast 
as he is able to assimilate, and his assimilating power exists 
and increases according to Nature’s laws. So let us not be 
discouraged if some of the children fail to develop as 
rapidly as we wish. If we have done our best to sur- 
round them with the developing influence, we have done 
our part and the failure is not ours. 





I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The sapsucker tenderly sing; 
I turned and looked out of my window, 
And lo! it was spring. 
— Maurice Thompson 
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Squash — typical varieties of winter squash. Drawing one-ninth diameter of life size. 


Products of Field and Garden VII 


Squashes 


HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(Squashes should be brought into the Schoolroom.) 
They are much like 


OOK at the seeds of a squash. 
pumpkin seeds, are they not? ‘The seeds of winter 


squashes are often quite as large, too, though the 
seeds of most summer varieties are much smaller. 
If you plant some squash seeds in a pan of warm, loose earth, 


squashes and winter squashes. Summer squashes are those 
whose fruit is not good when fully ripe, and which are eaten 
in the summer. Winter squashes are those which can be 
kept until fully ripe, and eaten in the winter. ‘There are 
some varieties which are used in both seasons— the young 
and tender squashes being used in summer, and the ripe 
ones 1n winter. 

The flowers of both varieties are beautiful in shape and 
color. ‘They are very graceful, something like June lilies, 
with a slightly flaring, five-pointed flower cup. ‘This is of a 
deep golden color—the outside striped in parallel lines with 
green. ‘These flowers are faintly fragrant. When the 
bright flower cup fades, the tiny squash is left on the flower 





Squash — 


in about ten days you will have a number of young squash 
plants. The underground plant breaks open the shell of 
the seed at its sharp end and backs itself out. Like the 
pumpkin plant, it brings along its cotyledons to feed it for 
awhile. 

Sometimes, too, try as it will to leave the shell of the 
seed behind, the little squash plant cannot get rid of it. So 
it brings it along with it above the ground. If you look 
carefully, you may find one of these shells clinging to the 
cotyledons or seed leaves of a plant. 

Unlike the cotyledons or halves of seed which the bean 
brings up, the halves of seed brought up by the squash 
plant grow, turn green, and look like real leaves. But they 
are not the real leaves of the squash plant. ‘The real leaves 
come later, not in pairs, but one at a time, and are very 
different from these first or seed leaves. 

There are two general classes of squashes — summer 


vine or bush of summer ‘‘ crook-neck ” with blossom and squas* at different stages, 


Drawing about one-fifth diameter of life-size. 


stem. It is at first green, but as it grows larger, it often 
turns yellow. 

The plant of the summer squash grows more like a bush 
than a vine. For this reason it is often called a bush 
squash. 

The summer squash vine does not run far, it has no ten- 
drils, its leaf stalks are longer than those of the winter 
squash, and its fruit has angled stems. 

One of the common varieties of summer squash is called 
scalloped squash. It is shaped something like a small 
hemisphere. It has a scalloped edge all the way round, not 
unlike a little ruffle. Some scalloped squashes have white 
rinds ; others, yellowish green ; still others are green, striped 
with white, or yellow marked with green. From their 
shape, they are sometimes called “patty-pan”’ squashes. 

Another well known kind of summer squash is_ the 
summer crookneck. This fruit is from eight to twelve 
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inches long, largest toward the blossom end, the slender 
neck curving to the stem. The rind is bright yellow and 
nearly covered with little, hard, round bunches, or warts. 

Summer squashes are planted in gardens or fields, by 
themselves in hills. The hills are close together, not more 
than three or four feet apart. 

Winter squashes are sometimes planted in with corn, like 
pumpkins. Usually, however, they are planted by them- 
selves in open field or garden, in hills six or eight feet 
apart. ; ; : 

The winter squash vine looks like that of the pumpkin. 
(See pictures of pumpkin vine.) It is strong and sturdy, 
running perhaps twelve feet, taking root at the joints. It 
puts forth big, rough, hairy leaves, at the top of tall hollow 
leaf stalks, which are also covered with bristles. The leaves 





Squash —- varieties of summer squash 


are rounded with blunt lobes. They are heavily veined on 
the under side. Their color is a dark, rich green. 

There are many kinds of winter squashes. ‘There are the 
turban, and the winter crookneck, which is smooth, not 
warted like the summer crookneck. And there is the 
Hubbard, which is one of the best. This has a ribbed rind, 
often rough or warted, of a queer dull blue or olive green 
color. It becomes very hard. Its flesh is sweet, thick, and 
dry, and keeps until spring. 

A squash often has a thicker “ flesh” section next its rind 
than a pumpkin. In the center is a spongy, fibrous seed 
section, very similar to that of the pumpkin. 


An Interesting Case 
M. E. M. 


HERE came into my class one day in September a 
little girl whom I received with an inward groan. I 


have an intense dread of the abnormal, and this 

child had been labelled “ mentally deficient ” during 
her entire progress through the school. She had been 
allowed to pass from class to class with her sister, from 
whom she was not to be separated even for an instant— 
according to the doctor’s strict orders. They went along, 
consequently, somewhat like the Siamese twins. Of course, 
a great injustice was done to the normal child. 

I had had a previous acquaintaince with these children 
through the sewing class in which I had taught them for five 
months, and in all that time I have never known the “ defi- 
cient” child to utter a word even to her sister. Whether 
she could not or would not speak, I have not been able to 
ascertain. Just before promotion time, the teacher who had 
them in charge separated them as an experiment, allowing 
one child to go to the next higher grade, the other coming 
to me in the same grade. 

Edna, as the child was called, usually sat with downcast 
eyes and shrunken figure, as if trying to screen herself from 
observation. It was a trying moment whenever Edna’s turn 
came. She invariably stood, as if wishing to be just like the 
others, looked helplessly at me, for a moment, and then sat 
down again. It was very painful for all of us. 

I saw, however, that she had the full use of her limbs, and 
I determined to increase her happiness as much as possible, 
by keeping her moving, giving out papers, collecting them, 
etc., often by signs making known my wishes as she 
appeared to be deaf as well as dumb. 

Things went on in this way, until one day when the chil- 
dren were standing, adding from the board. She joined 
them voluntarily. When her turn came, she spoke aloud and 
distinctly, saying “twelve "—four and eight being the first 
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two numbers. I was so astounded that I scarcely knew what 
to say. I called her out and tried to get her to go on, but 
it was no use. My evident astonishment and Jack of faith 
in her had sent her back into herself worse than ever. 

But this incident made me redouble my efforts in her be- 
half. I placed her right in front of me and next to a very 
active, intelligent girl. I noticed that at first she copied all 
her written work, dependent as she had always been. But, 
after awhile, I saw, to my intense delight, that she occat 
sionally took a word from dictation, and wrote it instantly, 
without consulting her neighbor’s paper. Later, she was 


able to do this with the entire spelling lesson. She was 
often perfect, and at all times, nearly so. Un to this time, 
Edna has spoken only once, to my knowledge. One day | 


had a reading exercise in which, striving for the best possible 
expression, I called for volunteers, saying, ‘“‘ Who will read 
this sentence?” etc. Edna’s hand went up frequently, and 
at last I called on her, right after her neighbor, who was a 
beautiful reader. Edna imitated exactly, though in a very 
low, almost inaudible voice. ‘This she did again and again 
throughout the exercise. Then I watched her while the 
children read silently. Her lips moved and I could see her 
form the words. I found that the child whom I had con- 
sidered an idiot was actually reading. It was not long be- 
fore she would willingly read at any time I called upon her, 
though in what seemed the very shadow of a voice. But 
there was progress. She could read and she could spell. 
Her manual work had always been beautiful. ‘The prettiest 
part of her improvement, however, was her increased activity 
and cheerfulness. She walked with a skip, and beamed 
almost constantly, as if so happy in doing the things that 
others did. After each thing she accomplished, she looked 
to her neighbor for approval and sympathy, and was never 
disappointed. She improved rapidly after this, in her out- 
ward expression. She had secretly imbibed knowledge all 
along, for it would have been impossible for a child to learn 
in one short term all she knew. It was a very proud 
moment when she was able to write her first original sen- 
tence ; and prouder still, when for the first time, she recited 
four lines of poetry. 

Before the close of the term, she made a design for a sofa 
cushion which was very much admired. Whatever she did, 
she did well, with exactitude and great faithfulness. 

It is strange that in her progress through school she did 
not gain any power to do her work in arithmetic. In that 
subject she will have to go back to the beginning. 


Children’s Readers 


Suppose we wanted very much to learn about Egypt and 
found a book full of charming Egyptian pictures. Below 
each picture were the hieroglyphics which seemed to be 
just what we needed in explanation. We worked for weeks, 
full of hope ; at last were able to decipher those under the 
picture of a pyramid. They said: 

“Can you see the pyramid?” 

“1 can see the pyramid.” 

“Can Rameses see the pyramid?” 
* Rameses can see the pyramid.” 

Still hoping, we turn the page and struggle on. Here is 
the king and queen. Now we shall learn something, shall 
have a short history of this wonderful country and its rulers 
—but listen : 

“ Can the king see the queen?” 
“Can the queen see the king? ” 
‘* Sing, king, sing.” 

Could any better criticism be made on the first stories ( ?) 
given to a child to interpret for himself? 

—Flora J. Cooke in Educational Exchange 





Do you hear the song of the March wind, dear? 
Do you know what it’s saying to you? 

That winter is past and summer is coming, 
With daisies, and violets blue.— Sel. 
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Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children VI 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


OISTEROUS, breezy March is here, and although 
B the wind blows cold, the bright sunshine coaxes us 

out-of-doors and we take a long breath of fresh air 

and rejoice that spring is really at the door. Men- 
tioning a long breath reminds me of a question that was 
asked me the other day: “ What about breathing exercises 
for the little children?’’ ‘To answer this question clearly, I 
must first say a few words as to what we do in the way of 
breathing exercises for the older children and for adults. 
3aron Posse says, “ Respiratory exercises consist of the 
respiratory movements accompanied by movements of the 
arms to increase the expansion of the chest through the in- 
spiratory muscles, the arm movement to follow the rhythm 
of normal respiration.” By the use of different arm move- 
ments, and by changing the position of the trunk, any part 
of the chest desired can be expanded. Wherever the chest 
expands most, there will be the greatest expansion of the 
lungs, as the air rushes in to the place where it meets with 
the least resistance. ‘The command for the arm movement 
is followed by the directions, “Breathe in! Breathe out!” 
Nothing is said about localizing the breathing, as the arm 
movement and commencing position of the body take care 
of that. Now we have found in practising physical exercises 
in general, that we obtain the best results with the little chil- 
dren by removing their attention from their own bodies and 
putting it upon some object outside of themselves which 
they are representing. The same thing is true as regards 
breathing exercises. -After running, jumping, or at any time 
that a respiratory exercise seems desirable, give the little 
ones an arm movement of expansion; if they stretch their 
arms well, their chests will expand-and they will breathe 
correctly and naturally, while if their attention is called to 
themselves by telling them to breathe, they will probably 
make some effort which will contract the chest, and so 
neutralize the effect of the arm movement. 

The March wind, the lengthening days, and the increas- 
ing warmth of the sun, have been the ideas present in my 
mind, while planning the following exercises. Children are 
always interested in the wind, and in noticing the different 
objects which it puts in motion. Although all the things 
which I mention are not likely to be seen in any one place, 
they will probably be brought before the little ones in their 
nature study or reading. The children may also be able 
to suggest objects, not here mentioned, which are put in 
motion by the wind, and these will perhaps serve as exer- 
cises to be used occasionally for the sake of variety. The 

general subject may be entitled, ‘A March Day, 
and What It Brings Us.” 
1 The children stand in the aisles in good 

/ position. Bring the elbows a little forward and the 
“» J hands together in front, the fingers in one hand 
Wil al/- slightly lapping over those of the other; the 
ida, hands and arms thus form a circle. Lift the 

’ hands and arms 
slowly, keeping the 
circular form, until 
they are high over 
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the head. (This represents the rising sun.) Separate 
the hands, and moving the fingers quickly, and each 
one separately, bring the arms down sideways; reach out 
as far as possible at the sides as the arms descend ; (sug- 
gestive of the rays of the sun as they come down to give us 
warmth. ) 

2 The children face the sides of their desks. Rise on 
tip-toe, bend the knees as far as possible, keeping the heels 
up and the body erect, then stretch the knees, and heels 
sink ; repeat. (Some children crouching behind a wall for 
shelter from a gust of wind; when they rise it still blows, so 
they go down again.) 

3 Children flying kites. Let the children, one aisle at 
a time, make the motion of letting out the string of a 
kite, and then run around the room on tip-toe, looking 
up at the play kite they are flying, as they go; as they 
return to their places wind up the string to bring the kite 
down. 

4 Stretch the right arm out sideways, palm of hand 
forward; move the arm forward until the hand points 
straight to the front; move it back to the first posi- 
tion, forward again, and back again. (A weather-vane on 
any building in sight.) Make a weather-vane with the left 
arm. 

5 Make the motion, with the arms, of a bird’s wings fly- 
ing; with arms outstretched, lift the heels and bend the 
knees as in exercise 2. When down, place hands on the 
hips and walk forward on tip-toe. (Pigeons, first seen on a 
root, flying down and walking about to pick up some food 
which has been thrown to them.) 

6 Thechildren stand in twos, back to back. Stretch 
the left arm upward, and the right arm down and a little 
backward. Ata word from the teacher both arms begiu to 
move rather slowly, until the right arm is up and the left 
down. The arms may be kept very straight. (A _ wind- 
mill.) 

7 Feet apart, the weight of the body equally divided ; 
arms stretched out sideways, palins down. ‘Turn the body 
to the left, keeping the arms out straight and the feet still; 
turn forward, then to the right, and forward again. (A reel 
for drying clothes.) 

8 Hands on the hips. Stretch the left leg out sideways, 
keeping the foot from the floor and the shoulders perfectly 
level ; hold the position a moment, then replace the left foot 
in position and stretch out the right leg; hold the position 
again, and replace the right foot. (A statue, so firmly fixed 
that the wind cannot move it.) The teacher may take one 
of the children and play she is moulding the statue into 
form, and fixing it firmly on its base ; then see if the other 
children can take the position and be statues. 

g Arms out sideways, but not straight, to represent the 
branches of trees. Bend the body to the left, then up. 
Bend to the right, then up. In bending, be sure that the 
head bends first. (Trees blown by the wind.) 

10 ‘Two children stand at the front of each aisle and 
make the motion of turning a rope for the others to jump 
over. The children come forward in turn, and each child 
jumps twice over the play rope. When all have jumped, 
other children hold the rope while those who first turned it 
have their chance to jump. Be sure that the children land 
from jumping on their toes and with knees slightly 
bent. 

11 Tell the children to lift the arms sideways and 
stretch well, as if they were tired after jumping rope, then 
let the arms drop by the sides. Repeat several times. 


12 Street Band 


Let the children imitate the motions made in playing dif- 
ferent instruments, such as cornets, trombones, drums, cym- 
bals, etc. This should be done to music in which the time 
is well marked. At first, all the children should imitate the 
same instrument, but later, the teacher can each day appoint 
certain children to be drummers, others to play the cornet, 
and so on, thus getting the idea of a band, which is always 
interesting to children, and which, if they live in the 
city, they will often hear on bright days in the month of 
March. 
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O Wind of March 


O wind of March, upon whose heaving breast 

Sleep April’s hopes, like birds in rocking nest. 
Tell me the meaning of thy wild refrain, 
Now clarion call, now broken sobs of pain. 

Tell me the secret of thy clamorous quest. 


When thy brave trumpets call from east to west 
Earth’s pulses leap to greet her royal guest, 
And there’s a magic in thy wildest strain 
To woo the bluebird o’er the windy plain. 
While dreaming violets stir in sweet unrest, 
O wind of March! 
— Elizabeth Winslow Harmon, in Harper's Buzaar 





Busy Work for First Grade Pupils 


ALICE Cook FULLER 


All teachers of the first primary children have been im- 
pressed with the uselessness of the average “sentence 
builder,” for busy work during the first four or five months 
of school. In view of this, the following plan has been 
proven satisfactory. 

At the end of the first month the child’s vocabulary con- 
sists of thirty words. The following taken from Baldwin’s 
reader were used: ball, box, leaf, tree, boy, cup, apple, big, 
little, green, blue, red, yellow, this, an, the, on, table, round, 
one, two, a, I, see, put, is, in, find, take, and from. 

Six sentences should be arranged containing all of these 
words. 

Write the sentences so that the words may be readily sep- 
arated, and hektograph on to bristol-board cards 8 x 10, or 
larger. 

Cut into squares, each containing a single word. 

The sentences are then hektographed on to the face of 
envelopes, one for each member of the class. A cut up 
card is then placed in each envelope. 

During the busy work period, pupils place the envelopes 
on the desks, where they may be readily consulted, and 
build the sentences on the envelope with the words con- 
tained therein. 
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This helps to make the pupils independent, as all of the 
words in the envelope are found on the outside, and the 
teacher’s attention is not constantly demanded when pupils 
fail to recognize words. 

After the sentences are completed, have the pupils change 
the positions of the “name words” and of the “color 
words,” and more familiar adjectives, making new stories, 
and at the close of the period the teacher may allow them 
to read the new stories thus formed—an exercise in reading 
which the children find especially enjoyable. 

When sufficient proficiency in writing has been acquired, 
these may be copied, as seat work. 

At the end of the second month, the vocabulary should 
include sixty words. More and longer sentences should be 
written containing nearly all of them. 

At the end of the third month add the new words 
acquired, but do not write the sentences on the envelopes as 
by this time the pupils will be able to construct sentences 
for themselves. 

At the end of four months, after a review, pupils will have 
advanced sufficiently to be able to construct sentences from 
lists of words written on the blackboard. Only two or three 
sentences should be required at first. This furnishes their 
first lessons in written language work. 

Short stories may now be told to the children, as they 
have a sufficient number of words at their command to 
reproduce them if the unfamiliar words are written on the 
board. 

Four or five short 
reproduction. 


sentences should be the limit of the 


Appreciation 


Georgie’s aunt was worried because he failed to understand or 
appreciate anything not strictly practical. In her desire to rouse 
him to a perception of better things she took him to Niagara 
Falls. The train brought them into sudden and magnificent view 
of the great wonder. She watched him closely as the moment 


for the test drew near, and was delighted to see him press his 
face to the window, and keep it there. 

Then he turned to her with beaming countenance, and pointing 
to a hillside in the background, said, ‘‘ Say, see them goats!” 








R. 
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MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


Possibilities in Paper 


(All rights reserved) 


T is always the small boy who gets out the first spring 
announcements. His kites publish to all that the wind 
which sails them is also waking up the violets and the 
anemones in the fields outside of town. His games of 

marbles and top spinning, in some sunny corner, tell of 
other protected nooks in the country fence-angles where 
the sun is warming the arbutus into life. 

With all this stir of new life outside, new energy comes 
into the school. ‘The practice of winter work has increased 
the children’s dexterity with their scissors, so more difficult 
cuttings are now in order, though any cutting may be 
adapted to the ability of the little worker by leaving out one 
or more of the less important parts. 

The development of the same pictures in different color 





lhe pigeon house 


schemes makes a pleasing variety, as the cutting of the 


pigeons, which looks well in natural colors, or in tones of 
blue, or in black, gray, and white. 


By Pigeon Post 


For three long weeks the first thing that Roy said in the 
morning was, “I wish I hadn’t done it! I wish I hadn’t 
done it!” and the last thing at night it was the same wail, 
‘‘I wish I hadn’t done it!” and he thought it all the time 
between, and another little boy, two doors around the corner 
from Roy’s, kept saying and wishing the same thing every 
day. 

Now, the thing which Roy and Roger wished they had 
not done, happened when there was fine icy coasting, in the 
middle of February, and Roy and Roger took their sleds 
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for a coast down a steep hillside street. A big policeman 
had said, “ No coasting here, boys; it is against the law.” 
“Why?” asked both of them at once. “Too dangerous, 
It’s a cross road, with a trolley at the bottom,” replied the 
policeman, and walked on. “ Pook!” said Roy. “Pooh!” 
said Roger, when the policeman had disappeared. “ |’m 
not afraid,” said Roy. “ Just as if we didn’t know how to 
steer!” said Roger. ‘“Let’s go, anyway; we’ll have time 
just once before he gets around again.” 

So the boys went just once, and were not afraid, ang 
steered as well as most boys do; but a grocer’s horse was 
frightened, just the same, and the trolley’s speed was just 
the same, and the boys found another law beside the police. 
man’s that worked, whether anyone was watching them or 
not. Roy’s mamma called it the law of consequences, and 
the particular consequences that happened to Roy and 
Roger, when they went down hill at express train speed, 
and surprised the groceryman’s horse, and the trolley car, 
were a broken leg, a badly bruised arm, anda sprained ankle. 

Then came dreadful days of aches and 
pains, and weeks passed before the boys 
could sit up, and when they could sit up at 
their windows again, the house was not in- 
teresting. They could see other boys flying 
kites and spinning tops. If there was only 
something to do! Roy watched Roger's 
window across the corner court ; sometimes 
he could catch a glimpse of him, and then 
they would wave their handkerchiefs to each 
other. 

Suddenly Roy discovered that Roger had 
found something to do. There was a pigeon 
house in his yard, and he had coaxed the 
pigeons up to his window ledge for something 
to eat. Itlooked very much as though Roger 
had opened a pigeon restaurant! Then Roy 
put something tempting to eat on his window 
ledge, too, and soon the pigeons came to him, 
and he called them the same names he had 
heard Roger. One day he called Pigeon 
Grayfeather to him, and tied a little note to 
Roger on its leg, with a bit of red ribbon. 
Roger, from his window, saw what was going 
on, and called the pigeon to him. 

Roy watched Grayfeather eagerly as she 
flew to Roger with his note, which said : 
Dear Roger: 

How is your leg? My ankle and arm are most 
mended, but I wish we hadn’t broken any laws, and 


then we wouldn’t have broken anything else! Let’s 
have a pigeon post every day. I think it is jolly. 
Good-bye. Roy. 


The whole Grayfeather colony turned post- 
pigeons after that, as the mail was so heavy, 
and did their best to keep the boys interested 
till they could go to schoolonce more. After 
that, Roy and Roger never forgot to keep the 
pigeon lunch counter open summer and 
winter. 

Kate’s Kites 
Kate’s birthday came in March, when the 
winds were high. Perhaps that was why she 
liked best to play out-of-doors the windiest days, when she 
could hardly stand against its force. It was such fun to 
be whiried around like a weather-vane on a steeple. When 
anyone asked Kate what she wanted for her birthday she 
invariably said, “A kite; a nice one;” and as Kate had a 
great many aunts and uncles and cousins, besides brothers 
and sisters, it happened that when her birthday came, on 
the eighteenth of March, she was presented with twenty-five 
kites. There were kites of every form and color that she 
had ever heard of. 
Kate, however, was not abashed as kite after kite made its 
appearance. “ How jolly!” she said; “for once I can fly 
all the kites I want. I know what I willdo. I will have a 


kite party this afternoon, if mamma is willing. up on the 
bluff.” 
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So all of Kate’s friends received invitations that noon, to 
a kite flying. Each invitation was written on a tiny paper 
kite, and brought twenty merry girls to the bluff after school. 

They divided into two parties, and when the kites of one 
party were well up, the others tried to catch them and bring 
them down with their kite strings, in which they had 
fastened tiny fish hooks. It was great sport, Kate thought, 
and she announced, at the close of the day, that of all her 
birthday parties, the kite party was the best, and that she 
wished for another one just like it the next year. 

Here she is sailing her large kite. Two small ones are 


already up. 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


Patterns should be made for the separate parts of each 
picture, by making drawings twice or three times the size 
given, as preferred. ‘These should be laid on cardboard, 
and marked around with a black pencil, then cut just inside 
the outline. These patterns are then ready for the children 
to lay on the white side of the required colored paper, and 
mark around, after which they must be cut in- 
side the outline. 

It must be remembered that, since only 
one side of the paper is colored, the form, 
when cut, will be in the reversed position 
from that in which it is outlined on the white 
side. 

Only one or two parts of each picture 
should be cut at one time. The name of 
each child should be written on the white 
side of every part cut, and these parts put in 
envelopes till the pictures go together. 

The children’s pictures should be mounted 
on 9x12 tea or manila drawing paper, in 
common use, leaving a margin of an inch or 
more. 

The large, or teacher’s, picture, should be 
four times the size of the small pictures, and 
mounted on manila tagboard. 

When cutting around an outline for grass, 
do not cut around each point, but make slant 
cuts from the rviuts of grass downward and 
outward. 

Before pasting, the children should always 
combine the separate parts of their picture, 
to correspond with the teacher’s picture, 
which should be hung where it can be dis- 
tinctly seen by all, and not till they can do 
this accurately, should they be allowed to 
paste, unless an original arrangement of the 
picture is desired. When pasting, only a few 
dots of paste should be used, and that on or 
near the edge of the forms tu be mounted, 
so, in case of a mistake, it can be easily 
changed. 

The pictures which are made by the chil- 
dren had better not be made for movement. 
That should be reserved for the teacher’s 
picture. 

The Pigeon Post 


Order of cutting the picture : 
First lesson— Pigeons 
Second—Pigeon-house 
Third—Roof and sky 


Order of mounting : 
Sky, roof pigeon-house, and pigeons. 


CoLoR SCHEME 


Sky—Lighter blue, blue green (Prang’s) 

Roof—Darker blue, blue green (Prang’s) 

Pigeon-house—Light blue, blue green (Prang’s) 

Doors in pigeon-house— Darker blue, blue green 
(Prang’s) 

Pigeons— White 
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Kate’s Kites 


Order of cutting : 
First lesson—Kate’s cap, hair, and jacket 
Second—Kate’s skirt, and legs 
Third—Land, sea, sail, and kites 


Order of mounting: Sky, sea, land, sail, Kate’s legs, skirt, 
jacket, hair, cap, and kites. 


COLOR SCHEME 


Sky—Lighter green gray (Prang’s) 

Water—Light green gray (Prang’s) 

Land—Green gray (Prang’s) 

Sail—White 

Kate’s legs—Black (Milton Bradley Co.) 

Kate’s skirt and cap, dark blue green (Prang’s) 

Kate’s jacket and pompon on cap— Dark Red 
(Prang’s) 

Kate’s hair—A-Yellow, light (Milton Bradley Co.) 

Kites — Red, blue green (Prang’s) and A-Yellow, 
light (Milton Bradley Co.) 





** Here she is sailing her large kite.” 


Mottoes on the Walls of a Chinese Schoolroom 


“Diseases enter by the mouth; misfortunes issue from 
it.” (Don’t talk too much. ) 

“ A race-horse cannot catch a word once uttered.” (Be 
careful what you say.) 

“ Don’t tie your shoe in a melon-patch.” (Caution.) 

“ All ten fingers cannot be of the same length.” (Con- 
tentment.) 

“No peace for the mouth when one tooth is aching.” 
(Mutual dependence. ) 
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A Convenient Desk Plan 


ALICE OWENS 


For room having eight rows, seven desks in each row; 
easily adapted to other arrangements of desks. 

Under sheet of cardboard 11’’x9’’. Upper sheet 11’ x 8”. 

In the upper, cut six slits 1” apart, leaving a margin of 3’ 
each side, the lowest slit 2” from the bottom. Stitch 
the two sheets together 3" from bottom. The vertical 
lines of stitching are 1} apart. Take long stitches to 
avoid tearing the cardboard. This makes fifty-six little 
pockets. 
_ Cut fifty-six cards 13x 1". Slip these into the pockets, 
leaving a square inch of each visible at the top of its pocket. 
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On each little card write the child’s name, parent’s name 
and address, and in the upper right hand corner place the 
number of the room in which a sister or brother can be 
found. This information is very convenient when investi- 
gating cause of absence, or when messages are to be sent 
home. Ifa child becomes a temporary non-member, push 
the card down in its pocket until nothing but the name can 
be seen. 

This plan saves work when seats are changed, as the 
cards are simply transferred from one pocket to another. If 
kept on the teacher’s desk, the plan will often prove a con- 
venience to principal and to superintendent, while visitors 
are often entertained by looking over the names and fitting 
them to the children. 


A Necessary Qualification 


A school inspector in England asked a child in a primary 
school to tell him as nearly as possible what he understood a pil- 
grim to be. 

‘*A pilgrim is a man who goes about a good deal,” was the 
reply. 

This seemed not quite satisfactory to the inspector, and he 
said, ‘* I ‘go about a good deal,’ but I am not a pilgrim.” 

‘+ Please, sir, I mean a good man,” was the eager addition. 
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Games 
A. E. ALLEN 


On little slips of paper, write numbers—any simple ones 
with which the children are familiar. Put them into a box 
and let one child select a slip of paper. Suppose he draws 
6. He turns to the class and says: ‘I have a number. It 
is made up of two threes, or three twos, or a four anda 
two.” (Giving any correct combination.) Then quickly 
he calls the name of some child. If the child chosen gives 
the correct answer, he in turn chooses a number from the 
box. If not, first child selects another. Game may be 
continued as long as desirable. Numbers which children 
do not answer readily should be noted by the teacher, and 
given again at the next game. 


On slips of paper, write numbers to be added, subtracted, 
multiplied, or divided, using signs as: 
74> 5 10—3=> 3; §X6= 


On other slips, write the results as: 





20—- 4 


1s; 73 ge3 5. 

Make as many of these slips as are needed for the class, 
that each may have one. Distribute them among the chil- 
dren. Choose one to go to the blackboard and write there 
whatever is on his paper. Suppose itis 5 X 6. The child 
having the correct result, 30, stands, goes to the board, and 
completes the equation—5 X 6 = 30. 

He then chooses another child to come to the board. 
Suppose this child has on his paper, 7. As soon as he 
writes it, the child having 10 — 3 = , stands, goes to the 
blackboard and writes it before the 7. Those making mis- 
takes must take their seats. 


A New Postage Stamp 
Martha Washington’s Portrait 


For the first time in the history of the country the Post- 
Office Department has adopted a design, for an eight-cent 
stamp, which portrays a woman’s head, and in order to have 
things in keeping, has chosen the likeness of her who was 
the first leading lady of the land, Martha Washington. The 
design is considered to be one of the most attractive ever 
sanctioned by the department. The head is encircled with 
a wreath, while in the stamp’s lower corners are the dates of 
Martha Washington’s birth and death — 1732 and 1802. 


(3 





“Just Where” 


Just where you stand in the conflict, 
That is your place! 
Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face; 
God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it may be; 
Think he has chosen you for it, 
Work loyally. 
— Life and Work 


Ethel E, Barr. 


























A Few of Our Early Birds 


Hannah T. Carleton 


Bluebird 












T 
see a 
mod 
sick 

bird named him 

resembled their 
of his breast 
our own Ameri- 
family are the robins, 


is very pleasing on some raw March day to 
flash of blue wings, and to hear that softly 
ulated warble, ¢ru-a/-/ee. The home- 
pilgrims when they first saw the blue- 
the blue robin, because he so much 
own English robin. The rusty-red 
makes him seem as he is, akin to 
can robin. Classed as one 
bluebirds, and thrushes. The 
nest-making of the bluebirds is a very simple af- 
fair. If you havea bird box they may be attracted 
to it, or they may choose a hole ina tree. Some dried 
grass serves for a lining to the nest, and the eggs laid 
in it are ofa pale-blue color. A close look at the bluebird 
shows us that he is not all blue above, but that his wings 
and tail have much of slate-color. Last spring the blue- 
birds were unusually early ; before the first week in March 
was ended, their soft notes could be heard. The farmer has 
good reason to welcome them for it is estimated that a pair 
will destroy in one season from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand worms and grubs. The female bluebird is of course 
more plainly dressed than the male, but there is enough of 
blue mingled with brownish gray to identify her. As the 
summer advances, we take but little notice of the bluebird’s 
song, as it is drowned by the chorus of louder notes from 
the throats of the many varieties of birds that have arrived. 
If you listen, however, you may still hear that low warbling, 
and if you look at the ridgepole of the barn you may find 
your spring friend. 

























































Song Sparrow 


As soon as the bluebird arrives, a plainly clad singer 
appears, and perched on a leafless apple tree pours forth 
superior melody. ‘This is the song sparrow with his chest- 
nut crown, and breast white with many streaks of brown 
and black. All summer we hear that unwearied song, and 
if a vote were taken in New England for our best songster, 
the song sparrow would have a good chance of getting the 
largest number of votes. The nest is sometimes on the 
ground, and sometimes on low bushes. The four or five 
little white eggs have rust colored spots. 


Robin 


When bluebirds and song sparrows have begun to come, if 
we are near woods, we shall hear the robins chirp, and 
shortly they will appear within twelve feet of our dwelling- 
places and take their peculiar little runs in lines parallel with 
our houses. There is a noticeable plumpness about a robin, 
and no wonder. They are great eaters, and young robins 
are so greedy that the old bird spends the entire day in 
finding worms and dropping them into hungry mouths. By 
destroying great quantities of worms and insects, the robin 
more than pays for the cherries and other fruits that he eats 
when he likes a change from his animal diet. The peculi- 
arity of the robin’s nest is the carefully placed mud lining. 
The green blue eggs are from four to six in number. 


Phebe 


Arriving late in March comes the crested phebe, classed 
with the flycatchers, and when he begins to sing his own 
name persistently near our barns, we know that spring has 
really come. When he perches, his wings and tail are 
drooping, and he does not look as if he was keeping the 
sharp lookout for insects that he really is. He will suddenly 
dart out into the air, and catch some unsuspecting fly. 
Under the eaves of the barn may be found the nest with 
five white eggs dotted on the larger ends with rust color. 

Very much like the phebe in appearance is the wood 
pewee, but his notes are given in a drawling fashion. 

In the early spring our winter snowbird, the junco, is still 
with us. We see him in the winter, sometimes, driven by 
hunger to hop about on the snow in our dooryards. He is 
of a very dark slate-color above witb throat and breast a 
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little lighter. When we see him flying about in the spring 
we hardly recognize him, for in flight he shows some white 
tail feathers. Just before going north in April or May, we 
may hear a little song from him — just a little trill. 

The chickadee is always with us. He is a little circus 
performer, and you will often see him pecking at the under 
side of the limb of a tree, apparently as comfortable in that 
position as in any other. He is of a fearless and con- 
fiding nature, not easily disturbed when human beings 
are walking in the woods that he frequents. ‘The nest is 
only a hole in a tree, and the five or six white eggs have 
brown red spots. The black cap on his head gives him the 
name of black capped titmouse. 


The Language of Young Pupils 
Rusy MINOR 


HEN we think of the young pupil, each teacher 
will probably recall the image of the little be- 
ginner who “ hain’t got no pencil; or perhaps 
it will be the first year pupil, who, when he takes 

two from two, “won’t have none left.” And even in the 
second grade, the language is not above criticism; and we 
hear our young charges say, “ Me and Johnny brung you 
them.” 

We are all familiar with the various errors in the language 
of children, and are usually perplexed to find some interest- 
ing and effective way, to lead the child to a free and correct 
expression of thought. 

The teacher should realize something of the greatness and 
importance of the English language. Do we, as teachers, 
fully appreciate, the extent, the grace, the wealth of our 
mother tongue? Until we do come to a fuller appreciation 
of the importance of English, as a study, we will not have 
reached the fullness of our power. 

After Latin and algebra and geometry have been laid 
aside, the world will judge of our education, largely, by the 
language we use. Is it not worth while, then, to begin with 
the youngest, to train them to express with ease and grace, 
the knowledge which they may wish to impart? 

Require full statements in daily recitations; young chil- 
dren naturally talk in monosyllabic terms. Do not accept 
one word as an answer, when a sentence would be more ex- 
pressive. 

Oral reproduction of stories or short poems makes the 
child familiar with good language and gives confidence in 
its use. 

Make language lessons of all other work ; and in primary 
work this is especially advisable. 

Very little written work should be required of young 
pupils, and this should consist in copies from good models, 
to acquaint the pupil with correct form. 

Suggestive words should be placed on the board to be 
used in sentences or stories ; this exercise may be made pro- 
ductive of much good, if conducted with skill. Only those 
words should be chosen which will awaken interest and 
thought ; for expression is but the objective form of thought. 

The examination and analysis of a suitable picture may 
furnish abundant opportunities for expression. Con- 

fidential talks on commonplace sub- jects may 
be made very beneficial. Such subjects as “What 

















did you see on your way to school?” “What 
did you do last Saturday?” will be full of interest 
to the pupil, and he will not realize that it is 














a language test. 

Correct mistakes a/ways; either during 
recitation or afterwards. It is not always wise 
to interrupt the train of thought by calling atten- 
tion to an error in diction ; but the mistake should 
never be passed by, entirely. 

Always use tact in language correction, as well as 
in all other work ; and, above all, the teacher should 
be a model of correct and easy expression, for it is 
largely by imitation that the young child acquires 
habits. 
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Teaching Reading 
Introduction of Words 


A PHILLIPSBURG TEACHER 


HE little reading books begin very much alike. 
Without fail we come across such introductory words 
as: J, see, cat, hat, me, you, etc. To present these 
words to the little folks, I find playful devices hold 

their attention, make them observant, and at the same time 
serve to form the foundation of good reading. 

The formation of our letters are such that an ingenious 
teacher can devise many stories by calling their attention to 
some particular letter. 

The first few months the little hands like to be busy at 
the blackboard. It seems such a novelty and charm to 
them to know the peculiar strokes they are making form 
words. To have a child write, seems to me the easiest 
work any teacher could desire. 

Colonel Parker said, “Work is the greatest means of 
education. To train children to work, to work systemati- 
cally, to love work, and to put their brains into work, may 
be called the end and aim of schools.” 

The first day 1 say to them, “ Do you know any soldier ?”’ 
Either they do, or have heard of some brave man. How 
does the soldier stand? Immediately comes the answer, 
“‘Straight.”” How does he look then? “Tall.” Who can 
stand straight and tall? Each little one (sometimes after a 
little grammatical help) says “1I.’’ I then place /on the 
the board and say, “ This is the tall, straight soldier.” In 
walking or sitting the little admonition, “ Be a soldier, 
straight and tall,” brings them erect and with faces beaming. 
The word “ see’ is next taken. I let the s (without naming 
letter) represent the head, and the e¢ the eyes. What can 
we do with head and eyes? We then have developed two 
wonderful words, I see! A variety of sentences can now 
be formed. 

Erase the / and you will find that the children are 
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eager and willing to tell you the senmence. Then comes 
the intermingling of sentences, some beginning with / and 
some with see. In the word cat, we say the first letter 
looks like a saucer. Who laps milk froma saucer? They 
are all anxious to tell. In the word az, I place the picture 
of a hat over the first letter. ‘The word 477d may be devel. 
oped by placing a picture of a bird over the 7, the picture 
telling the children the bird’s eye is watching them. Such 
a little word comes to-day. It is just what the baby says, 
Who can guess? Then me is placed on the board, and for 
a few minutes the baby’s word is supreme. The word yoy 
looks like some one pointing. ‘Then follows a little game, 


one child pointing to the other, and saying “you.” Now 
we have a quantity of blackboard sentences : 
A cat sees me. Acat sees you. Youseeacat. Seea 


hat. See me. Yousee. See a bird. 
bird sees me. A bird sees a cat, etc. 

The word do is a hard word to write, and when we do 
anything we must work hard. The little fingers really find 
the word very difficult to form, and remember it. Many 
questions follow: What can you do? What can mother 
do? etc. 

The words dey and gtr/ are so dear to them that they 
need be presented but once. ‘ He” and “she” are readily 
substituted. 

Each stroke of the word 77 tells its own story. ‘The little 
hands playfully make deep indentations zz some imaginary 
box or basket. 

In the word é4read, make believe that the 4 and @ are 
loaves and the intervening letters slices. 

The word want has such an empty first letter. 
you want? Why do you want it? Tell something that 
father wants. ‘Tell something sister wants. And so the list 
goes on and on. Each day the repetition of some words is 
dropped and new words developed. All words serve as a 
language lesson, and help the little folks to talk. At first, 
only a few respond ; but in a few days all timidness is gone, 
and they speak freely. 


A cat sees a hat. A 


What do 
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A Flag Decoration 
Susan B. WiNEs, Howell, Mich. 


A very pretty flag decoration for the school-room may be 
made by using some white paper, some coloring materials, 
and a little time and ingenuity. 

For the foundation of the flags, take plain white paper of 
good quality, and cut into pieces, 4 x 6 inches, or any 
desired size. Color these in imitation of the flags of all 
nations, the pictures of which may be found in any large 
dictionary. 

Water-colors are the best for this purpose, but if these 
are not obtainable the colored blackboard crayons will do 
very well. 


String the colored flags upon a thread by the two front 
corners, and hang them across the corner of the room. If 
the string of flags can be caught up in the middle as well, 
the effect will be similar to that seen upon the flagships in 
the navy. 


An entertaining and instructive game can be played with 
smaller flags made upon cards. Write the name of each 
flag upon the back of the card, and show them one by one 
to the children. The one who first guesses the correct name 
has the card, and the one having the greatest number of 
cards at the end of the game is declared the winner. In 
this way they will soon be able to recognize the flag of each 
nation, but will invariably declare that the American flag “is 
prettiest of all.” 
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Busy Work a Part of the Regular 
Primary Work 


E. A. S., Boston 


Busy work is probably one of the most thoughtlessly 
planned, carelessly executed and hastily examined, of all 
primary school work. 

It is thoughtlessly planned because, many times, it has no 
definite aim nor any immediate connection with any other 
work. Disconnected busy work is of little value, except 
as a diversion to be used once in a while for variety. The 
most helpful, and the most interesting busy work follows, 
and goes hand in hand with the regular teaching. For 
example, the teacher has taught the word “doll” as a new 
word. The succeeding busy work should only be such 
as shall help to fix the new word. Outlining the letters with 
peas will mean something to the children. Tracing the 
familiar form through tissue paper will stamp the word on 
the mind. ‘To find, out of a handful of miscellaneous words, 
all the little cards that say “doll” will be a delight. To 
send the children to their seats to draw straight lines, or to 
make chairs with their pegs, is not only useless as busy work, 
but it is decidedly wrong, as it causes the mind to suddenly 
make a radical change. If the number “four” has been 
taught as a whole, what is the value of the succeeding 
busy work that requires the child to fill his paper with 
the letter ¢, or allows him to make anything that happens to 
be on the blackboard in his busy work? 

One of the charges against busy work is that it is often 
carelessly done by the children and carelessly corrected by 
the teacher. If required to make squares with splints the 
children are apt to leave spaces where the splints should 
touch, some squares will be straight and some will slant, thus 
making a rhombus. It is the teacher’s duty to look at each 
child’s work and to give individual help in every needed 
case. The teacher who allows the kind of work above men- 
tioned to go unheeded is fostering a habit of carelessness 
that will show in all kinds of work. During the first part of 
the year or, in fact, at any time when new busy work is 
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to be used it will pay the teacher to take the class asa 
whole and superintend the work. By so doing the children 
realize that the teacher considers the busy work impor- 
tant and worthy of her help and approval. 

The wholesale criticism that the “ pricking’ was not 
straight this afternoon, or the even more general remark 
that the teacher is not pleased with the work to-day, amounts 
to absolutely nothing. 


Why Did They Tie Him? 


Mrs. Worth came over from Brooklyn with her precocious 
nine-year-old son ‘lommy, and walked with him across the 
City Hall Park. ‘Tommy manifested a lively interest in the 
Nathan Hale statue. He wanted a good, long look at it, 
and his mother humored him. 

* Mamma, what’s he tied for?”’ was Tommy’s first ques- 
tion after his searching examination. 

“So he can’t get away,”’ the proud mother replied. 

“Is he alive?” was the next question. 

“No, Tommy, he’s made of bronze, and there’s no life in 
that.” 

‘‘ Then he couldn’t get away, could he, mamma ?”’ 

“ No, dearest.” 

“ Then what is he tied for?” 

“You see, dear, the soldiers caught him and bound him 
that way, and then they hanged him.” 

“ Did they kill him, mamma? ”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

‘“«Then he is dead, isn’t he? 

“Yes, love.” 

“ Very dead?” 

“ Yes, pet.” 

‘‘ Then how could he get away?” 

“ Um—er—why, Tommy—’” 

“ Then why did they tie him, mamma?” 

“Only the roar of Broadway could be heard above the in- 
tensity of her silence, and as she led the little fellow along 
he echoed over and over, “What did they tie him for, 
mamma ? ” — Se/. 
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Eskimo Boys 


D. R. AUGSBURG 


SKIMO boysare very much like us in their love of fux. 

They play “ dog” instead of “ horse,”’ for there are no 

horses there. ‘They play ball, and for a ball club use 

the rib of a whale or walrus. Tiiey play tag, hide-and- 

coop, and ride down hill on their sleds made of bone. They 

play “‘ hunt the reindeer,” “ catch the seal,” and have a “ tug 

of war,” only with them it is a “tug of walrus”’ ; several boys 

representing a walrus, and others representing the hunters, 

get hold of the ends of a rope of raw hide and pull to see 
which will win. 

Eskimo boys are quite adepts at drawing, and the picture 
below is a drawing of an Eskimo boy in Alaska. It was 
brought down from there by the captain of a whaling boat. 
It shows more of the life of the Eskimo in a small space, 
than, I am sure, an American boy could represent of his 
own life in a much larger space. 

Its translation, beginning at the left of the upper line and 
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In the third line we have two natives hauling home a large 
seal ; a dog looking at them ; acanoe turned bottom up, and 
placed above the reach of the dogs. The canoes are made 
of seal and walrus skin and might be injured by some hun. 
gry dog gnawing it. Next is a house, and back of it a 
cache, or storehouse, built up high so it cannot be reached 
by polar bears, foxes, and dogs. Next are three natives 
with a sled drawn by two large dogs. 

The fourth line represents a party of shipwrecked sailors 
breaking camp, and welcoming the boat that has been sent 
from the whaling bark to meet them. First is a house built 
like the natives’, and then a tent which they are beginning 
to take down; then the sailors carrying their boat to the 
water ; then two of the sailors welcoming their rescuers who 
are coming to meet them in a boat. The next is a small 
skin canoe with a native in it; then a whaling bark, and on 
the point of land, a small camp of natives. 

The first half of the fifth line represents Eskimo boys 
playing, and the second half is a hunting scene. The ele. 
vated platforms contain provisions, canoes, etc., out of the 
reach of animals that may be prowling about. Observe how 




















(Mr. Augsburg copied this picture from the original drawing. —THE EDITOR. ) 


reading the same as we would read ordinary print, we have: 

A boy dragging home a seal; next, a walrus; then a cow 
moose and reindeer, various wading birds and natives in a 
large canoe hunting walrus. 

In the second line is a boy with a dog. The dog has a 
pack on his back ; then four racks for the curing of fish and 
meat. Observe the stars and moon, and the crane flying. 
Then comes a boat turned on its side, and propped up to 
dry. Next isa winter house, then a summer house, and a 
reindeer browsing on the hillside. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Idea of the Education of 
Girls 


At this time, when Thomas Jefferson is quoted on all oc- 
casions as a great apostle of education, the following extract 
from a letter to his daughter Martha, afterwards Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, may not be without interest, as showing what he 
thought the essentials of a girl’s education. It was written 
November 28, 1783, when Martha was eleven years old, and 
afterwards passed into the possession of Queen Victoria : 






the artist has represented a section of the house so as to 
show the boys playing on the inside. The fellow on the 
right is hunting reindeer. ‘There is a flock of geese flying, 
in both the fourth and fifth lines. 

The last line is not native at all. It represents a bark 
and schooner anchored near shore, and the small boats 
going ashore, presumably to get fresh meat by hunting. At 
the right is a rack for the drawing of meat. 

The whole picture is excellent in its simplicity and direct- 
ness, and hardly needs to be translated. 


“ With respect to the distribution of your time, the following is what I 
should approve: 

“From eight to ten practice music. 

* From ten to one dance one day and draw another. 

“ From one to two draw on the day you dance and write a letter next 
day. 

“ From three to four read French. 

“ From four till five exercise yourself in music. 

“ From ten till bedtime read English, write, etc.” 

“Take care that you never spell a word wrong. Always before you 
write a word consider how it is spelled, and if you do not remember it, 
turn to a dictionary. It produces great praise to a lady to spell well.”— 


Allantic Educational Fournal, 
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NOTES 


—The McConnell School Supply Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., have published 
a new map of the Journeys of St. Paul, 
40x58 inches. This map gives the com- 
plete Roman World and is lithographed in 


colors. 


—At the closing meeting of the Boston 
school board for the year 1902, very im- 
portant action in regard to the normal 
school was taken by lengthening its course 
of study from two years to three. As no 
modification is made in the requirements 
for admission, the change will result in 
securing more educational training for the 
teachers in the grammar and primary 
schools of the city. 


— According to the annual report of Dr. 
S. M. Lindsay, the commissioner of educa- 
tion for Porto Rico, the schools of the 
island have been exceedingly well organ- 
ized. An American free public school now 
exists in every municipality. The school 
year closed last June with 874 schools 
opened, 40,993 students enrolled, and 923 
teachersemployed. Thus nineteen per cent 
of the population of school age was in 
school, and over six per cent of the total 
population of the island. The report says 
that these figures show that, under Ameri- 
can civil government, the educational ad- 
vantages offered free to the masses of the 
people are nearly twice as great as the 
maximum furnished under Spanish rule. 


—Superintendent Siefert of Milwaukee, 
is attempting to cut off the expense of 
some $55,000 a year for special teachers of 
Gcrman. He does not intend to abolish the 
teaching of German, but simply the prac- 
tice of intrusting the work to specialists, 
and he would effect this economy by em- 
ploying no teachers who are not competent 
to give instruction in that language. From 
the conditions existing in Milwaukee, this 
plan would come near to putting German 
birth or descent among the qualifications 
requisite for appointment to any position 
in the city schools. The plan is opposed 
by the Polish element in the city. They 
entirely disapprove of the situation and are 
even demanding that their language be put 
on an equality with German in the public 
schools.— Ex. 


—President Tracy of the Illinois Teach- 
er’s Association, at a recent meeting at 
Springfield made a strong plea for a uni- 
form course of study in all the public 
schools of the country. At present, as is 
well known, the courses are not all the 
same even in any one state. They vary 
greatly according to the needs of the 
locality, or perhaps more according to the 
enlightenment, wealth and views of the 
people. Unfortunately the federal govern- 
ment has no power to prescribe public 
school courses for the different states; 
and there would be practically no hope of 
securing uniform legislation on the subject 
in all the states, even granting that the 
plan were desirable. The conditions are 
hardly the same in any two states, and 
each state has evolved a system more or 
ess its own. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers, It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 


FISHER *cters AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

4a Send Stamp for new manual. In it is a picture of the Church where “AMERICA” was first 

sung, A CHAKT OF AVERAGE SALARIES PAID MASS. TEACHERS DURING FIFTY 


YEARS, etc , absolutely fair agency terms and testimonials. 
Samples oft candidates now wanted: Commercial, $1000; 9th grade, $650; science, lady, $600. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, 101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 


. A. BUILLING, ‘PORTLAND, ME. 


Teachers wanted for present vacan- 
cies in Public and Private Schools. 
Salaries from $400 to $1,200. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices: 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Biud., Chicago. 
oe Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
Cooper Building, Denver. 
Rie lock, = 





























4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


graduates, specialists, and other 
fa e€ac S’ gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Réviess parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN S East l4th st New York poten C. areca hcl 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE “ “co°se 


{20 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitions teac ers whose work i« worthy of investigation. 


Is Now the Agency to Employ 
ne C GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. F 
8S Beacon St., Boston 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENC 


25 Years’ Experience in Placing Teachers 


WANTED — Regular and Special Teachers for desirable positions. SCHOOL OFFICIALS and TEACHERS EVERY- 
WHERE should write us. No charge to Employers. Sesrorn essen FREE, practically. Send for Manual and 
particulars. ONTGOMERV H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager. 


~~ Efficient manEgensent, prompt aod faithful 


Rome Teachers’ Agency = itera opregistrtion. Sy. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Cienarm Street, Denver, Colorado, 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fime Arte Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable po-itions in all grades of school 
work from ym to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 


Teachers prepared by Mail for 
TEACHERS allexaminations. During 15 years 
we have trained 50,000 to pass suc- 


cessfully. Can we help you? LEONARD, A.M., Prop. AMERICAN COKRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL, 22 The Hier. AAYRACUSE. N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in ObtainingPositions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 

DIXON School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 
TEACHERS: ary. Now is the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 


vacancies. Established 1880. 
BUREAU 1420 Chestnut @t., Prhiladeiphia 














228 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 
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Editor’s Page 


March 


A little rough and independent, but yet always welcome— 


is March—for the breezy prophet he is. The first bluebird 
note will soon be heard and crusted must be the heart that 
does not respond to that ; and just before us, is the thrill of 
the first robin note. .“I always lift my hat to the first 
robin,” said the noted Joseph Cook. The emancipated brooks 
are beginning the old-time music. Can you pass by that 
sound sometimes hidden under the earth without stopping 
to listen and grow tender over it? Never mind the 
soiled snow patches in the field corners. Don’t see 
them, but shut your eyes and think of the myriad of hidden 
things beginning to grow. Somebody says, “This is the 
pussy willow’s reception month.” We are all invited and 
let us be among the first callers. And don’t be too lofty to 
stoop and see the beauties of the first skunk cabbage. Be- 
gin to anticipate the arbutus and hepatica which are getting 
ready for us. Let your spirits mount with the first uprising 
sap in the waiting trees, and the heart swell with the expand- 
ing buds. Let us be one with every manifestation of the 
new spring. It is time to be alarmed when spring doesn’t 
stir the blood. And this sympathetic going out to the new 
spring means that the children are to go too, every time! 
They only need to be led by the hand a little ; they will 
soon outstrip you and come back with eyes dancing, and so 
many things to tell! The winter unrest, perhaps badness, 
will drop off like a garment, and reveal a new set of chil- 
dren who only needed the out-doors, and spring inspiration, 
to be happy and good. Thoreau says: “In a pleasant 
spring morning, all men’s sins are forgiven.” 





Egg Shell Farms 


Know what they are? Show the children how to break 
away a third or quarter of the “‘ peaked” end of eggs, to pour 
out the contents, to make a:small hole in the bottom for 
drainage, and they are ready for the soil. After the seeds 
are planted have the little farmers write the names of seeds 
and date of planting, and their own names, too, on the shell, 
and they are prepared for the window sill. Think you the 
children who are proprietors of these interesting farms will 
be as apt to stay away from school, or be late, as if they had 
not the responsibility of watering, watching, and waiting for 
these on their young shoulders? Later, these plantlets can 
be transferred to larger places. 





A Hibernating Butterfly 


The books say the mourning cloak butterfly (antiopa) 
can be seen in March on the trunks of white birch, with 
wings closely folded above its back, drinking the sweet sap 
that may ooze from some injured point in the tree; that it 
depends on this, before the pussies and arbutus appear. 
Let us know if you find them, and if they look faded in their 
last year costumes. 





Get One 


Have you a copy of William Hamilton Gibson’s “ Sharp 
Eyes”? I hope so. It is a never-ending delight. Read 
what he says of the first spring “‘ peepers”’ in the bogs: that 
they are the autumn tree-toads, only one or one and a half 
inches long—the Ay/odes,—mysterious creatures. 
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50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, 










Pine Cones 


Get some Austrian or Scotch pine cones for the school. 
room and see them “ pop” and distribute seeds. When the 
first “click ” comes, stop teaching everything else and teach 
that. How it will rest the children! 


A Little Talk with Contributors 


“T sent my article to Primary Epucation six month. .go 
and it hasn’t appeared yet. I’d like to know why it was 
accepted, if it wasn’t going to be used?” 

My dear contributor, I sympathize with you. I have 
been in your place more than once and may be again. Once 
I rebelled as you do, but I shall never do it again, after ten 
years in the editor’s chair. Why? Because I know now 
these things cannot be helped. Listen. An editor receives a 
contribution ; likes it ; wishes to accept it; but what can be 
done? Already in the “ Accepted” drawer are many manuv- 
scripts, maybe on the same subject, which have already been 
waiting three months, a year, oreven more. Shall the editor 
return this last acceptable contribution because the writer 
must wait for its publication? Would you advise that an 
article be returned, because it must wait, when the editor 
wishes to retain it for its merit? ‘‘ The writer could send it 
to some other magazine,’”’ you answer, if that were done. 
Yes, certainly, but not often in the history of Primary 
EpucaTion. Scores on scores of such returns have | made, 
explaining circumstances, to receive the reply, “I would 
prefer for you to keep it, and use it when youcan.” Sea- 
sonable articles, that is, such as belong to certain months, or 
occasions, — Christmas, Arbor Day, etc.— always take 
precedence in the selection of matter for the month’s 
issue. No contributor will ask why. Again, a short article 
will often be used when a longer one must wait. Why? 
Economy of space in that particular issue. Again, some 
one subject has already received its full share of attention, 
and further discussion must wait, that other subjects may 
be considered. A serial always must be allowed its space in 
each issue that teachers may be able to follow it from 
month tomonth. Did you ever think how few contributions 
are used each month in any magazine, in proportion to 
the number received? It is said Harper's Magazine re- 
ceives between seven and eight hundred every month, and 
count, please, how many appear in any number of that 
periodical. 

And while I have your eye, my dear contributor, let me 
say, Don’t feel injured because your manuscript is returned 
without comment. What would you have? The polite, 
conventional printed slip that it was “not adapted ” etc., 
which means nothing? Would you like to know wy it was 
returned? Yes, and I would be just as glad to tell you, 
even if you winced a little under it, if each hour had more 
than sixty minutes, and each set of nerves was proof against 
the expenditure of nerve-energy used up in writing letters. 
But in three cases out of five, if the reasons why the article 
was declined were given, it would call out another letter from 
the writer, of question, explanation, and perhaps argument. 
I speak from experience. Finally, my dear contributors, 
write when you have a burning message (not for the sake of 
writing), and if it does not see daylight for months after it is 
accepted, be sorry, and sigh over it, sure that I am sorry 
and sighing with you, that a printed page does not hold 
three times, yes, ten times as much as it does. lf it did, we 
should all be happy together. But never, never think you 
are forgotten, or that the article is hidden away, unnoticed. 
Every accepted contribution for this paper passes through 
my hands every month, and each one is balanced with as im- 
partial a judgment as I can bring to bear upon it, as to its 
immediate use, or re-consignment to the treasure-box. You 
see your side only. I try to see the side of the writer of 

every waiting manuscript, and the many-sided needs of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, at the same time. 
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—The Census Office recently issued a 
preliminary report of illiteracy among 
Americans of voting age in city and coun- 
try districts in the census year 1900. The 
report includes under the term “ illiterate” 
those who can neither read nor write, and 
also a small number who can read but can 
not write. 

In the United States, as a whole, exclud- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, the male population 
at least twenty-one years of age and living 
in cities having at least 25,000 inhabitants, 
was 5,885,644, of whom 339,233 or six per 
cent, were reported as illiterate. In the 
rest of the country the number of men of 
voting age was 15,248,655, of whom 1,949,- 
247, or thirteen per cent, were reported as 
illiterate. 

These figures indicate that illiteracy 
among male adults is less than half as 
prevalent in the large cities as it is in the 
rest of the United States. 

The difference, the report says, is due 
largely to the fact that the urban popula- 
lation of the country is massed in the 
northern and western states, and illiteracy 
is less frequent there than in other parts of 
the country. 


— The training of saleswomen, with a 
model department store in miniature fitted 
up for this course, is to be part of the 
Manhattan public school system. Such is 
one of the features of the new girls’ trade 
school. It is to be begun as an experiment 
to find out what will be of greatest value. 
But this much at least is rumored, that it 
will furnish instruction toward every line 
of business that girls can enter profitably, 
and it will pay decided attention to domes- 
tic science, to make such girls as wish to 
be nothing else, the best wives, housekeep- 
ers, and mothers. Kitchens and dining- 
rooms must be outfitted for what may be 
called the domestic science laboratory. 





LIFE GUARDS. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, but 
yours, ours, everybody’s skould have its 
life guards. The need of them is especi- 
ally great when the greatest foes of life, 
diseases, find allies in the very elements, 
as colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip, and 
pneumonia do in the stormy month of 
March. The best way that we know of 
to guard against these diseases is to 
Strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the greatest of alllife guards. It 
removes the conditions in which these dis- 
eases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, andimparts a genial warmth 
to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
System the greater the exposure to disease. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla makes the system 


those below will be sent postpaid to all 
subscribers of PRIMARY EDUCAUION 
who will pay their subscription one 
year in advance from this issue on or 
before April 1, 1903. 
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S the latest acquisiti Z success- 
i adnan commen ik sae PORTFOLIO OF CATS 
I ’ PUSS AT HOME, M. Stocks. A MUSICAL 


of eight BASKET, E. Lambert PLAYtUL KIT- 
TENS, Henriette Ronner. A FASCINAT- 
ING TALE, Henriette Ronner. PUSS IN 
BOOTS, Frank Paton. WIDE AWAKE, 
J. Adam. MERRY AWAKENING, E. Mun- 
ter. FOUR LITTLE SCAMPS ARE WE, 
as Adam. AFTER THE BANQUET, E. 
Y. 
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3 Lambert. A FAMILY PARE 

3 Our New Portfolio, ANIMAL 
ly LIFE, by Famous Artists 

@ MORNING GREETING, FELINE AF- 
W FECTION, MATERNITY, THE SHFEP- 
W FOLD, AN OLD MONARCH, ON THE 
¥ FARM, CONNOISSEURS (Portrait of Land- 
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seer), PHARAOH’S HORSES, HIGH- 
LAND SOLITUDE, AT THE WATER- 


ING TROUGH. 
PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 


Eight reproductions in monotone, as follows; 
RAPH AEL, Sistine Madonna RAPHA- 
EL, Madonna della Sedia MURILLO, 
Madonna and Child. MURILLO, Immacu- 
late Conception. CARLO DOLCI, Ma 
donna 1ITIAN, Madonna and Child. 


: TITIAN, Madonna Dresden. CORREG- 
w 
y 





Water Color Reproductions of Birds 
in their Natural Colors 


GIO, Adoration. 
PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 


containing photo-reproductions of the follow- 
ing authors: Printed on coated book paper, 
$1ze€ 6 X IO. 
LONGFELLOW, BROWNING, HAR- 
RIET B. STOWE, SCOTT, LOUISA M. 
ALCOTT, BURNS, DICKENS, TEN- 
NYSON, MILTON, HAWTHORNE, 


Finely executed on white paper, size 6x 7 inches, 
each placed on a separate green mount, size 9 x 12, 
showing a top and bottom green border of 2 inches, 
side green border of 1 inch, which effectively brings § 
out the beautiful and naturally colored picture. 
The plates of the following birds are in the collec- i IN, 
tion, which is encased in an appropriate portfolio with WHESSIER. 
illustrated cover : PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS 
BLUEBIRD, HUMMING-BIRD, WOODPECKER, hi OF THE UNITED ohana 


_pos nb 9ad9 900589090 9OBRDDDBDITIDORSDDDDDODDDDDODDDDIDODDIION 


ROBIN, SWALLOW, MOCKING-BIRD, i containing elegant half-tone engravings of ¢ 

RED WINGED BLACKBIRD, BROWN THRUSH ¥ the Presidents. Printed on coated book teal 

¥ size 8x10. The set of pictures is encased ina 
Nesconconcocoocoocoscoooocoocose’” portfolio embellished with National Emblem 


EXPLANATORY 
LOOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


or on the wrapper around it, which will show you if your sub- 
scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due at 
10 cents per copy (not published for July and August) to March, 
1903, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
for your subscription to one year from date (to March, 1904), 





thus : — Jemes Gn S z signifies that Mr. Smith’s subscrip- 
Boston = 











tion is in arrears from April, 1902, and he owes for 9 copies to 
March ’03 —then his subscription from March ’03 to March ’04 
would be one dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to 
entitle him to a portfolio and having his subscription paid one year 
ahead. 

USE THIS BLANE 





SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 
Enclosed please find 
EDUCATION to March, 1904. Please send me postpaid your... 


to pay my subscription to PRIMARY 


Portfolio without charge. 


Street address EA =e 





strong. 
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Number Work in Rhymes 


HULDAH A. WESTPHAL 


“ Ten little Indians standing in a line; 
One went home and then there were nine,” 

chimed a little voice right below my school-room window. 
I sprang up with a little cry of joy. I had had an inspira- 
tion, and all thanks to this little nursery rhyme. My little 
number class were just struggling through the intricacies of 
the subtraction tables, and oh, how weary both the children 
and I were of them! We had exhausted all devices for 
variety, and now, at a moment when it was most welcome 
this nursery rhyme suggested something new. We would 
say our “less’’ tables in rhymes. 

But where were we to procure the rhymes? There were 
plenty of jingles for the “less one” table, but none for the 
rest. So we just manufactured our own, and I do not think 
that we would have enjoyed any ready-made verses half so 
much as we did the ones that each one helped to make. 
Try it, teachers. You will enjoy it and so will the children. 
It is so easy and pleasant. The following are some of the 
jingles which resulted from our experiment. 


The “ Less Two” Table 


10—2=8 Ten little bunnies sitting up so late; 

Two went to bed, and then there were — eight. 
9—2=7 Nine little birdies flying up toward heaven; 

A hunter shot two, then there were — seven. 
8—2=6 Eight little froggies sat upon some sticks, 

Two hopped away; then there were — six. 
7—2=5 Seven little busy bees brought honey to the hive, 

Two stopped to rest awhile; then there were — five. 
6—2=4 Six pickaninnies were rolling on the floor: 

Mammie called for Sam and Chloe; then there were—four. 
5— 2= 3. Five frisky squirrels lived upon a tall oak tree; 

Two built another nest; then there were — three. 
4—2=2 Four big yellow pumpkins upon a green vine grew; 

Two helped make Thanksgiving pies; then there were — 

two. 

3—2=1 Three golden autumn leaves fluttered in the sun; 

The wind carried two away; then there was one. 
2—2=0 Two little doggies came to school to have some fun. 


The teacher sent them both away; then there were—none. 


In every case the children supplied the answer. Then the 
story, condensed into the form of the subtraction table, was 
placed upon the board. More interest is added if the 
teacher is clever with her chalk and can illustrate the little 
verses. This same idea can be carried through the primary 
work in all four fundamental operations. ‘The rhymes are 
not at all difficult to make. ‘Try it, teachers. The children 
are very fond of such jingles and you will be more than re- 
paid for your trouble by the pleasure that will sparkle in their 
eyes during a number lesson veiled in rhymes. 





A National Trait (?) 


“ Here, you little American girl, you pick up every piece 
of that paper!” was a command which a little visitor to 
Paris was surprised to receive from a policeman on the 
street. The child, who was with her mother, had torn a 
piece of paper into fragments and thrown them on the pave- 
ment. The embarrassed mother was obliged to stand by 
and see her little daughter, who had probably never before 
been asked to wait on herself, pick up every bit of the 
offending litter, while the officer watched the process as 
grimly as if guarding a house breaker. 





During Roy’s first year in school he came home late one after- 
noon. ‘I was kept in,” he explained, ‘‘ and it was all the fault 
of that thermometer. Just wait till I get to be thermometer, 
and I’ll report her for laughing in the line.” 
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March Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved) 


Little Workers 


Sugar Season 


VII 


If song is too long to be learned by all the children, some 
may sing first stanza ; others, second ; and still others, third 
all singing last. In first stanza, children tap imaginary 
trees ; in second, walk about, gathering sap from buckets, and 
pouring it into barrels on sledges; in third, stand over fire, 
boiling down sap, trying it, etc. In fourth, all should show, 
if they can be obtained—small cakes of maple sugar, of 
different shapes and sizes, lifting them from baskets as if 
offering them for sale. If real cakes cannot be found, the 
same motions may be made in pantomime. Make the 
“ sugaring ” season real to the children before teaching the 
song. In each stanza, the question, “ What’s the reason?” 
should be asked and answered as naturally as possible. 


Little Workers VII. 























M. B. Sugar Season CuHaAs. E. Boyp 
.. ”" 9p oar ene ENS eLaR 
| 4 Se 
Ey —-_. ______-1_@ __@ e -—— 
I. Here we come with shouts and buck - ets, 
2. Hors - es. crunch a = cross the snow paths, 
3. Sap in ket — tles, watch it bub — ble, 
4. Su- gar  cakes— all sorts and si - zes— 
v = = FS = a — ==== 
Saati ceeeperalliedenmnediteige manliness teaccdees 
Spoons and ket- tles, ev - ery one; What’sthe rea - son? 
Load-ed_ sleds of sap _ they pull; What’sthe rea - son? 
Try it, see the fine threadscoil; What’sthe rea -son? 
See, our lit - tle bas - kets hold; What’sthe rea - son? 
@at ! B24 


Su - gar sea - son, / 
Su - gar sea -son, And 


the sap’s be-gun to run. 
the pails are brimming full. 
the sap’s be- gun to 


Su -garsea-son, And our su- gar must be 


boil. 


sold. 


Su - gar sea-son, And 


Little Songs for Little Singers 
Lightly Blow 


(Arr: “ Lightly Rowj’”’) 


Lightly blow, lightly blow, 
Winds of March across the snow, 
Whisper low, whisper low, 

“‘ Blossoms, wake and grow.” 


Pussy Willows 


(Arr: “ Comin’ Through the Rye ”’) 


If when coming through the pasture, 
In the sunny nook 

Where the willows dip their branches 
In the breezy brook, 

You should see some little people 
Bobbing up and down, 

They’re the pretty pussy willows 
Coming back to town. 


A Boy 


Hurrah, for marbles, tops, and kites, 
And every out-door toy, 

When spring’s begun, it 7s such fun 

To be a real live boy. 
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~ gPEGIAL ANNOUNOEMENT. 


orty-second Annual Convention of 
do ational Educational Association will 
be held in Boston, Mass., July 6-10, 1903. 

The usual rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus the $2.00 membership fee, has 
beet granted by the railway lines of the 
New England Passenger Association, and 
will doubtless be concurred in by all rail- 
way lines of the United States and Canada. 
Tickets will be extended for return until 
September 1 on the usual deposit plan. 

The Local Convention Committee at Bos- 
ton is now fully organized and has already 
formed extensive plans for the business 
and the entertainment of the Convention. 

Edward R. Warren, of Boston, has been 
appointed Secretary and Chairman of the 
Local Executive Committee and, with 
several assistants, will have entire charge 
of all local convention interests. 

Allsessions of the seventeen departments 
will be held in halls and churches in tue 
immediate vicinity of Copley Square. The 
general sessions will be held in the large 
auditorium of the Massachusetts Mechan- 
ics Association. 

No single hotel wiil be chosen as general 
headquarters, but the various states wiil 
establish their respective headquarters in 
the several hotels about Copley Square, 
thus insuring superior accommodations not 
only for headquarters rooms but for the 
members from each state who may desire ex- 
cellent and reasonable hotel entertainment. 

In addition to the hotels and boarding 
houses, the homes of the Back Bay district 
adjacent to Copley Square, and of other 
desirable sections of Boston, will be 
opened at reasonable rates to any extent 
necessary to accommodate all who may at- 
tend the convention. 

Unusual opportunities will be furnished 
members for visiting the various points of 
interest in and about Boston. To this end 
all sessions of the Convention will be held 
forenoons and evenings only, leaving the 
afternoons free for recreation and excur- 
sions. ‘These afternoon excursions will be 
under the direction of the Local Convention 
Committee and will be provided with a sufti- 
cient number of expert guides to secure the 
utmost profit as well as entertainment. 

All department meetings will occur in the 
mornings and the general sessions in the 
evenings, thus bringing the department 
sessions into unusual prominence. In 
view of this arrangement a meeting of the 
Department Presidents was recently held 
in Boston for conference with President 
Eliot to arrange the most profitable pro- 
grams for department meetings. 

The railway and steamship lines terminal 
in Boston, give assurances of extensive 
and attractive excursions, following the 
convention, at low rates, to all the sea- 
coast, island, mountain, and lake resorts 
of New England, and of eastern Canada, 
including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Newfoundland. 

Assurances come from every quarter 
that the Boston Convention will be the 
largest in the history of the Association. 
No effort will be spared by the citizens of 
Boston, the Local Convention Committee, 
and the officers of the Association to make 
it also the best. 

All active members are especially re- 
quested to coéperate with their respective 
state directors in organizing parties for the 
Boston Convention. 

The Program-Bulletin will be issued 
earlier than usual, and will contain full de- 
tails as to railroad and hotel rates, local 
and after-convention excursions, rates of 
living at the New England resorts, and full 
details as to the convention programs. 
Copies may be obtained after April 1, on 
application to the undersigned. 

Application for entertainment in Boston, 
or for other local information, should be 
addressed to Secretary Edward R. Warren, 
Room 701, No. 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Secretary N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Samples sent 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EsTeErBROOoK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cents we send you prepaid a book containing 
all the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
Examinations 


Uniform Examinations in New York State, First, 
Second and Third Grades, for the past year, from 
August, 1901,to August, 1902. The answers and 
constructions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book 
1902=1903. 


Sa We also send with the book a supplement 
ae the questions and answers ~~ 
1902 to the oe eent time, making the boo 

STRICTLY TO DATE. Price of book com- 
plete, 35 cts, Books for previous ycars 25 cts each. 
Address The Bducator,102Seneca St.,Buffalo.N.Y 





How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestionstoask, What answers to require. 
he book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWIN 


provided with modeis which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
eXamination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 


aid. 
° ar We have just added a chapter on col- 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- 
tom of each - for the use of teachers 
preparing forexaminations. Price ofthe 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Why take a monthly Current Topic paper when 
rA can get The WORLD'S EVIEW 
every week for the same price? I]lustrated 


Current Topics 


16 pages,, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75cts.; with any dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 





Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy ¥ ‘ork, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK Knipp, B. 8. 

50 Language Sheets. All different. 

50 Arithmetic Sheets. “ ” 

50 Geography Sheets. “ - 

50 Miscellaneous Sheets. ‘* 

50 Drawing Sheets. “ = 
Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustrated 


with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—6 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
no trouble, 


"” Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [iany. 


The Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me seta, 1000fa kind. The series are just 
excelient and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Prim. O. A. OCoLLiIne 





Stuart, Iowa. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y, 





is a book that should 
of true pedagogy in teaching beginners. 
teachers of primary classes. 





Primary Reading: « 
METHODS OF TEACHING 


IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the 
Leading Educational Centres of the Country 


ST. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND— KANSAS 
CITY—W ASHINGTON—BOSTON—NEW HAVEN 
—BROOKLYN—BIRMINGHAM— INDIANAPOLIS. 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Robert Furlong, Co. Supt. of Schools, San Rafael, Cal. 











PRIMARY READING 


METHODS OF TEACHING 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 




















I wish err .o commend “ Primary Reading: Methods of Teaching in Ten Cities,” by Eva D. Kellogg 


e on the desk of every teacher of a primary class. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 





It appears to me to embody all the principles 
I know of no other book so suggestive, so in every way helpful, as this, for 


SAN. FRANCISCO 




































; i March 


m4 (An acrostic) 


M for the Maple-seed showing her wings, 

A for the Alder — gayly she swings ; 

R for the River blue as the skies, 

C for the Crow—hear him “ Caw” as he flies ; 

H the first Honey spread out for the bees — 
Who cannot read merry signs such as these? 
Woodpeckers drum, and bees gaily hum, 
Winter is over, and springtime has come ! 


A Question 
(Air: “ Bluebells of Scotland ”’) 

First aisle to second 

Oh, when, and which way did the jolly winter go? 
Second aisle to third 

Oh, when, and which way did the jolly winter go? 
Third aisle 

1 saw him out at play in the snow but yesterday. 
a All 
Oh, when, and which way did the jolly winter go? 


When the Merry March Comes Back 


(Arr: * There’s Music in the Air ”’) 


Across the crusted snow, 
See the little rabbit’s track, 
Who cares for winds that blow 
When the merry March comes back ? 


Chorus. 


Sap is stirring in the trees, 
In the alders hear the bees, 
Days are full of signs like these, 
When the merry March comes back. 


A Busy Season 
(For a little girl, sewing.) 


I know out in our sugar bush, 
The wind is blowing, 


The sap is flowing. 

I’ve rubber boots — Oh, how I wish 
I could be going. 

But Dolly needs her new spring suit — 
I must be sewing. 
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(For five children, each showing, as he recites line, large, bright-col- 
ored letter, Either child recites sixth, and all seventh and eighth lines. ) 


And dripping, dropping, clear and sweet, 
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Song of the Frogs 











Cuas. E. Boyp 
Sse Se 
up Sec eee = ceomnarencian 


. Ear - ly frogs in slush - y bogs, Hid-den safe and 
2. La - ter ~—' in slush - y bogs, Hid-den safe and 


eae 


snug,Now come creep-ing,soft-ly peeping,“Peep! Per - 








snug,Now come leap-ing, shrilly peeping,“Peep! Per - 
So 

e- 2-9-5 

—_ = = 
weep! (short pause) Ker chug!” Slow-ly creep-ing, soft-ly peep-ing, 
bio Ker chug!” Swiftly leap ing, shril-ly peep ing, 





eianil cages SATE HEL aA: 
Passes oy 

aed adastl ae salt Ker chug! Ker chg!” 

“Peep! Per-weep! Peep peep! Ker chug! Ker chug!” 





Oh, Blow, Blow Away ! 
(Arr: “ Oh, Come, Come Away!) 


Oh, blow, blow away, 
You jolly winds of springtime, 
All rollicking, all frolicking, 
Oh, blow, blow away. 
Just catch our kites and toss them high, 
Until like birds they seem to fly 
Up — up —to the sky — 
Oh, blow, blow away. 


Oh, blow, blow away, 
You jolly winds of springtime, 
All rollicking, all frolicking. 

Oh, blow, blow away. 
Just blow our kites o’er hill and glen, 
Above the woods and brooks, and then, 
Down — down — down again, 

Oh, blow, blow away. 


Fairies’ Muffs 


Know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent? 


They go where the pussy willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare, 
And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
— Lydia A. Hasbrouk 











Brain Food and Nerve Tonic q 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 





















CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


a Beware of Substitutes. 





Is for-the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ: 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywnere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by 6 New York City. 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


‘ELIX GOUBAUD’S ORIENTAL CBEAM 
yy Te ee MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 





Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish , 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On ite 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of fifty - four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
propenly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar 


the Skin. 


No other Cosmetic 


PURIFIES 
as wellas 
Beautifies 






‘ a ; name. The 
distinguished Dr. L.A. Sayer, said to a lady of the hau-ton, 
(a patient):‘“* As you ladies will use them, Jrecommend *Gou~ 
raud's Cream’ asthe least oat of all the skin preparations. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S... Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N.Y. 


ELECRAPH 
YOUNG MEN ietsraony Ss 


Railway Accounting and prepare them- 
selves for the Railway ‘Telegraph Service. 
Write for Free Catalogue, mentioning 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
The Railway Telegraph Institute 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


A POINT WELL MADE 


Can Always be Depended Upon 
in an Emergency. 


HE POINT we wish to make now is, that 
we want to develop in all connected with 
scho 1 matters what is known as the Dixon 
Hair; 7. ¢., the habit of buying and using 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils in 
their school work. 
Send for our new school catalogue. It has 
many illustrations in color, and will be sure to 
interest you. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties of seat work for 

primary grades. It is 

Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive, 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co.,6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 








If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y- 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 
BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Mooney Buildin Buffalo, N 



















TACURA 


TOOTH- PASTE 





destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. ‘The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Literature on application. 
4 DENTACURA COMPANY, 
Newark, N.d., U.8. A. 








NOTES 


—New methods at Beacon Teachers’ 
Agency. (See ad. on page 139.) 


—The theory has been advanced by an 
Ohio teacher that the breaking down of so 
many pupils while atten ling schools, is not 
due to overstudy, but to being compelled to 
sit in ill-ventilated rooms of variable tem- 
perature, day after day. 


—Some French scientists were able re- 
cently to hear cannonading at a distance of 
over one hundred miles, by descending into 
the crater of an extinct volceanoin Northern 
Africa. The sound is supposed to have 
been transmitted through the earth. 


— The Twentieth annual report of Estelle 
Reel, Superintendent of Indian schools, has 
just been submitted to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and presents briefly the 
condition of the Indian schools of the 
United States at the present time. A 
marked advance in industrial training dur- 
ing the year is noted. Thecourse of study 
has been of great assistance in teaching 
agriculture as a means of self-support. 
Following its directions, individual garden- 
ing has been made a part of the class-room 
curriculum, larger areas have been culti- 
vated, and more and better crops raised. 
The central thought of the instruction is tu 
fit the boy with the ability to improve his 
allotment or other land, and to maintain 
himself and family. Training for the girls 
is arranged in the same practical manner. 
The report strongly recommends the out- 
ing system, and a systematic transfer of 
pupils. The importance of teaching the 
native industries as a means of s: lf-sup- 
port is emphasized, and an instance noted 
of a colony of women in an Oklahoma tribe 
receiving as high as $400 a month for their 
work. The Oneidas also have a consider- 
able income from the sale of their lace and 
bead articles. The demand for native Indian 
work and curios far exceeds the supply, 
and it is possible for the basket-weaving 
tribes to maintain themselves by this indus- 
try alone. The necessity for more and 
better equipped day schools is urged, and 
the recommendation made that these be 
eventually supplanted by district schools 
attended by both races. In a number of 
states, the superintendent says, many of 
the Indians are citizens, and having at- 
tended the Indian schools, are now sending 
their children to the public schools, where 
they are brought into closer touch with 
civilization. The merging of the Indian 
and district schools should, therefore, be 
accomplished speedily. 





EXPANSION IN THE WEST. 


Increased trade with the Orient and 
wonderful commercial activity are 1903 
features along the Pacific Coast. 

Only $33 Chicago to San _ Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
and many other Pacific Coast points, Feb- 
ruary 15 to April 30, 1903. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific line. Three through trains 
daily. To the Northwest, yia this route, 
or via St. Paul. 





NEVER TOO LATE 
To Try a Good Thing 


“tam fifty-two years old and for forty years 
of that time I have been a chronic catarrh suf- 
ferer,” says Mr. James Gieshing, of Allegheny 
City; “ with every change of the weather my 
head and throat would be stuffed up with ca- 
tarrhal mucus. 

I could not breathe naturally through the 
nostrils for months together and much of the 
time I suffered from catarrh of the stomach. 
Finally my hearing began to fail and I realized 
something must be done. 

I tried inhalers and sprays and salves which 
gave me temporary relief and my physician 
advised me to spray or douche with Peroxide 
of Hydrogen. But the catarrh would speedily 
return in a few days and I became thoroughly 
discourrged. 

I had always been prejudiced against patent 
medicine, but as everything else had failed I 
felt justified in at least making a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. Ramsdell, 
laughed at me alittle, but said if 1 was deter- 
mined to try patent medicines, he would ad- 
vise me to begin with Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
because he knew what they contained and he 
had heard of several remarkable cures resulting 
from their use, and furthermore that they were 
perfectly cafe, containing no cocaine or opiates. 

The next day I bought a fifty cent box ata 
drug store, carried it in my pocket and four or 
five times a day I would take a tablet; in less 
than a week I felt a marked improvement 
which continued, until at this time I am en- 
tirely free from any trace of catarrh. 

My head is clear, my throat free from irrita- 
tion, my hearing is as good as it ever was, and 
I feel that I cannot say enough in praise of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets.” 

These tablets contain extract of Eucalyptus 
bark, blood root and other valuable antiseptics 
combined in pleasant tablet furm, and it is 
safe to say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
far superior in convenience, safety, and effect- 
iveness to the antiquated treatment by inhal- 
ers, sprays and douches. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere in 
the United States and Canada. 


NEW SCHOOL 
SOUVENIRS 


The latest thing out 
at the very lowest 
price. 

Two cent stamp 
for sample. Do not 
order before you see 
our samples. 


SEIBERT 
TPRINTING CO. 


Dept. ANAL DOVER, OHIO 


TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 

Nothing remains which can pro- 

duce an attack. You can eat, 

sleep, and stand exposure with- 
out slightest retarn of symptoms. Appetite improv- 
ed; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole sys- 
tem built up: nea th permanently restored ; life made 
enjoyable. Book 11 Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue of 

» Embossed, Fringed, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, Language, Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, Sentence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 














































LAWTON & CO., 32 Yessy Sh, Now Tork 
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Little Stories for Little People 


Mary LovisE KING 
Puss in Boots 


Bob was a very little boy. His new rubber boots were 
too big for him. Butone day, the right one wouldn’t go on. 

Bob pulled. Then May pulled. Then Mamma pulled. 
Then Mamma and May pulled together while Bob pushed, 
and Bob’s fat little foot went in. 

“Oh, oh,” he cried, “Oh, Mamma! 
my foot — there are.” 

Mamma pulled the boot off, and looked into it. 
she laughed. ‘Look, Bob,” she said. 

Bob peeped in. There, curled up in the heel, was a little 
furry ball. The furry ball unrolled itself. It had sharp 
claws. It said “Mew, mew!” It was Tabby’s new little 
kitten. 

“Tabby thought the soft warm lining of Bob’s boot would 
make a nice bed for her baby,” said Mamma, as she put the 
kitten back into its basket. 

“ Let’s name him Puss in Boots,” said sister May. 

‘Do you know the story ‘Puss in Boots?’ If not, I’ll tell 
it to you some time.” 


There are pins in 


Then 





Adventures of Bettina 
M. B. 


In Marjory’s doll-house, behind its red curtain, 
Up stairs and down stairs there lived, I’m quite certain, 
On every floor, 
_ A dozen or more 
Dolls of all sizes — Irene, Lenore, 
Wee Baby Blue, and her nurse, Madam Merton. 


One morning, Bettina, aged three (Betty Blubber 
Marjory’s brother unkindly would dub her), 
She wouldn’t be good, 
With no coat or hood, 
She ran down the street just as fast as she could. 
She was made, you must know. every bit out of rubber. 


The winds were all out, and they pierced through and 
through her, 
And this way and that way and all ways they blew her. 
To go back she tried, 
She called and she cried, 
But the streets all seemed strange and the world grew so 
wide, 
And nobody saw her and nobody knew her. 


She fell down at last, and breathless she lay there, 
And thought of the doll-house with Katherine Kay there, 
Of Dorothy D— 
Of Baby so wee, 
And she said, just as sorry as sorry could be, 
“‘ If ever I get back there, I’ll stay there.” 


There came a shrill bark. Too frightened for crying, 
She felt herself grabbed, she felt herself flying, 
She bounded and bounced, 
She fretted and flounced, 
She was torn, she was tossed, she was tumbled and 
trounced, 
Then — safe in the doll-house she found herself lying. 


“ Why, Fido, what have you?” "Twas Marjory behind her, 
“‘ My own Betty Blubber? Oh, where did you find her?” 
Then Betty sobbed out 
All her terror and doubt, 
While Fido, who’d brought her safe home, pranced about, 
Wagged his tail, and barked loud. For no dog could be 
kinder. 


Poor, tired Betty Blubber! Her mother must hold her 
And rock her, but never a bit could she scold her. 
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When she tucked her in bed, 
In blankets of red, 
And cuddled her close and kissed her hot head, 
“‘T’ll never be naughty again,’’ Betty told her. 





A Birthday Party 
M. L. K. 


Jean lived in the country near some big woods. 
the only child in the house. 
girls for miles around. 

When Jean was seven years old she had a birthday party, 
She had so many guests she couldn’t count them. 

She set the table out of doors on the crust. There were 
fresh bread-crumbs, and crumbs from her big birthday cake, 
The guests came and helped themselves. They were very 
noisy. They chattered and scolded. Can you guess who 
they were? 

First came some blackbirds. Then up hopped a dozen 
hungry chick-a-dees. Next, down flew five pretty bluebirds 
just back from the south. 

When she saw her last guest, Jean clapped her hands, 
He was a round, bright-eyed Robin Redbreast — the very 
first one she had seen that spring. 

The birds ate up every single crumb. Then they chirped 
their gay little “Thank you” and flew away. Jean said it 
had been the best birthday party anyone ever had. 


She was 
And there were no other little 





Do Our Children Understand 


A few nights ago, at a home dinner party, one gentleman 
present, having occasion to quote a few lines of ‘‘ America,” 
bungled amazingly, as is usual in such attempts, and had 
finally to desist through ignorance. Seeking for help among 
his fellows, he found that they, too, knew but little more of 
the song than the opening lines. Amidst the comments 
aroused by this not unprecedented incident, the host's ten- 
year-old daughter volunteered to help the big folks out, and 
did so by correctly reciting all the verses. In response to 
flattering questions, she said that she had been taught the 
song at school. With pardonabie pride she added, “I will 
write it for you, if you like.” 

Of course we liked, and we furnished her with paper 
and pencil; and then straightway began to forget her in 
our vigorous volleys of praise anent the whole-heartedness 
of public-school education. But she again brought herself 
to notice by shortly presenting us with the following lines, 
very prettily written, and, as may be seen, intelligently titled 
and put into verse form : 


AMERICA 


My country, tissuf the 
Sweet land of libaet tea, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my father died, 
Land where the Pilgrims pried, 
From ev’ry mountain side, 

Let fridmen ring. 


My native country the 
Land of the noble free. 
Thy name I love. 
I ove thy rots and chills, 
Thy woods and temper pills, 
My heart with ratcher thrills 
Like that above 


Mingled with our amusement was consternation, for this 
little girl was not only more than ordinarily intelligent, but 
was also a remarkably good speller. 

— McClure’s Magazine ( July, 1900). 
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—The Chicago board of education has 
voted that the absence of a pupil from 
school because of & religious holiday shall 
be considered a valid excuse and shall not 
count against records in the distribution of 
medals and honor diplomas. 


_ Few teachers have ever seen a cyclo- 
ramic photograph, thatis, one that takes in 
the whole horizon of 360 degrees. The 
summer session of Cornell University has 
prepared a reproduction thirty inches long 
of Mr. S. L. Sheldon’s noted cycloramic 
photograph of the Cornell Campus. The 
original is sixty-four inches in length. The 
reproduction may be had by addressing the 
Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


—Itis a matter of considerable interest 
that Milton Bradley Company, the kinder- 
garten and school supplies manufacturers, 
have opened a Boston office, in the Walker 
Building, 120 Boylston Street, already the 
home of nearly twenty publishers. This 
change will enable the company to 
reach the great bulk of their New England 
customers more expeditiously in the distri- 
bution of goods, and, besides this, repre- 
sentatives of this company will be able to 
meet personally many of the teachers and 
school officials. The manager of the new 
office is Mr. E. O. Clark, who has been 
with the company fourteen years, and has 
until recently been in charge of their 
Atlanta office. 


—Bernard H. Moses, in his report as 
secretary of public instruction for the 
Philippines, says that, whereas, the thou- 
sand or more American teachers who are 
now employed in the islands are doing 
good work, the ultimate aim must be to 
produce skilled teachers from among the 
Filipinos themselves. To this end he rec- 
ommends that a considerable number of 
capable and deserving Filipino teachers be 
sent to the United States at government 
expense, to pursue courses in the normal 
schools. 

The text-book subjects can be taught to 
the teachers as well in the Philippines as in 
the United States, but, he says, ‘‘ The most 
valuable lessons of civilization cannot be 
taught by precept, but only by example.” 
Several years spent in study in the United 
States would furnish object lessons in 
progress which would never be learned in 
the Philippines. 

Spanish books are no longer to be used 
in the Phillippine public schools, and the 
Spanish language will be taught only in the 
high schools. Elementary text-books in 
Tagalog and English, Visayan and English, 
and other local dialects with parallel Eng- 
lish versions, are now used where neces- 
Sary, and English alone is substituted 
Wherever possible. The Manila normal 
School for training native teachers covers 
five principal studies—English, geography, 
American history, arithmetic, and science 
— with music and art occasionally. 





CONCERNING 


Che Sprague... 
Classic tReaders 


COMMENDATIONS 














From Maine to California and from Minnesota 











to Mississippi 


Alice F. Rollins, Prin. Sheridan School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I was very much pleased with your’primer, Book I. of the Sprague Classic 
Readers. It is just what the children need. It is bright, attractive, and full of 
life—and the pictures are natural and real to even the smallest ones. I am sure 
a teacher will find little trouble in keeping the interest of her class. 


M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

It affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined with care Book III. 
of your Classic Readers, and I am thoroughly pleased with it, I am glad to see 
that you have made use so largely of the great classic literature. I feel you 
have adapted it very well for children; you have kept the spirit of the classics 
while adapting the language to the comprehension of the young, and this, I think, 
should be the ruling aim in making reading books. 

The pictures seem very life-like, and I think children will feel their natural- 
ness. The mechanical work of the book, too, is excellent. I feel confident 
children will like your book and will be allured into the art of reading without 
realizing that they are mastering a difficult task. 


Alice Madge Green, Washington School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

I consider myself and pupils very fortunate in having Book I. of the 
Sprague Classic Readers. The lessons give opportunity for action and the sub- 
jects are of special interest to the children. The pictures furnish the thought 
for the lesson at first sight and arouse a great deal of interest. The seat work, or 
hand work, is very fine. I like the large print used in the first lessons very 
much and the suggestions in the preface are very helpful. The children are per- 
fectly delighted with the book and I sincerely hope it meets with the success it 
merits. 


Ida M. Proctor, Prin. of Maplewood School, Gloucester, Mass. 

I have received a copy of Book I. of the Sprague Classic Readers, and find 
it an excellent one for beginners, in more ways than one. The phrases and sen- 
tences being simple, well selected, and carefully graded, can be readily grasped 
by the youngest child. The book is attractively illustrated, affords an excellent 
opportunity for picture study, and also for developing the child’s love of nature. 


P. I. Bugbee, Prin. State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

I have carefully examined Book I. of the Sprague Classic Readers, by Dr. 
Sarah E. Sprague, and I believe that it possesses many excellent qualities. The 
lessons are more attractive and more valuable than the lessons of the average 
first reader. Strong festures of the book are the general plan, the pictures, the 
varied presentation of the lessons, their quality and the opportunities for the 
child’s activities. I believe it to be an excellent book for the purpose. 


H. C. Hess, Supt. of Schools, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


Book One is a thoroughly well made book. It is one of the best. 


A Five Book Series: 





Book One, First Year, 30 cents 
Book Two, Second Year, 35 cents 
Book Three, Third Year, 40 cents 
Book Four, _ In Preparation 

‘/ Book Five, In Preparation 


Send for Specimen Pages 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 








63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 
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Arithmetic Problems 


LILLIAN INGERSOLL 


1. How many feet have three rabbits? 
How many eyes? 





2. How many fingers have three little 
girls? How many toes? 





3. How many shoes does it take to shoe 
four horses? 





4. Three, three, three, and five are how 
many twos? 





5. A man earns two dollars a day. How 
much does he earn in three days and a half? 





6. If I go eight miles on the train, five 
miles in a street car, and three miles in a 
buggy; how far from home am I? 
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19. Two numbers make fourteen. Right 
is one; what is the other? 





20. How many red stripes in two of oy 
American Flags? 








21. How many white stripes in two flags? 





$$$. 


22. Eight and four are how many threes? 





Clever Bob 


M. H. B. 


Bob was a very clever old horse. He 
lived on my grandfather's farm. 





The children loved the old horse, and | 
think he loved them. They had many 
merry games together. 





7. How many two-cent stamps can you 


buy with two dimes? 





8. <A boy paid eight cents for a tablet, and 
two cents for a lead pencil. How much more 
did his tablets cost than his pencil? 





9. Ifhe had spent all his money for pen- 
cils; how many should the dealer give him? 





10. If you eat two apples a day, how many 
will you eat in a week? 





11. When slate pencils sell two for a cent, 
what will ten cost? 





12. Ifaman pays five hundred dollars for 
a lot, and three hundred dollars for a house, 
what does his home cost him? 





13. A farmer sold five cords of wood to 
one man, three to another, and kept two for 
himself. How many did he have? 





14. A rabbit came out of his nest and 
hopped three feet, six feet, and nine feet. 
How far from home is he? 





15. He comes back five feet, five feet and 
eight feet; where is he? 


Sometimes Bob and the boys would 
run races together. 

It took a very smart lad to win the 
race from Bob. 





Sometimes they chased Bob, and some. 
times he chased them. 

It was a funny sight to see the old 
horse running after a troop of boys. 





He would stop and give a soft whinny, 
which I think, said, “Isn’t this fun, 
boys?” 





One day Bob came down the long 
village street. He was dragging a cart 
filled with boxes. 





Now, right in the middle of the street 
sat a tiny little girlk She was playing in 
the dirt. No one saw her until Bob and 
the cart were close to her. 





Oh, dear! was the poor little thing to 
be killed by the horse’s feet, or run over 
by the wheels of the cart? No—for what 
do you think Bob did? 





16. A boy skated ten feet, three feet and 
seven feet. How far did he go? 





17. Twelve boys were coming to school to- 
gether. A third of them were in the Second 
Grade, a third were in the First Grade, and 
the rest were in the Third Grade. How many 
were in the Third Grade? 





18. A child has attended school for a 
month without being absent. How many days 
did he attend? 


Just as the mother rushed out to the 
road, with a scream, Bob stopped. He 
stooped and took the little girl’s apron in 
his teeth. 


——e 


He lifted up his head and laid her on 
the footpath, out of harm’s way. He did 
it very quietly, and then went on his way. 


Do you know now why I call him 
“Clever Bob”? 
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A Common 
Trouble 


Qured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention from Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 








A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. For sale by all drug- 
gists at 50c.a package. Thousands have been 
quickly cured. Ask your druggist for a pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our 
little book which tells all about the cause 
and cure of piles. Write your name and ad. 
dress plainly on a postal card, mail to the 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 


LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
Sor information, 











$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
r-s ,ondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestious. 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversibie map of 
U.S.and World. 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods. 








This Coupon is geod for 25 Cents, For 
2% cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 ene 
month or ten month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in 
order to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
N». 15—School supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—~chool and Office Furniture. 


EB.W. A. ROW LES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
F 177-179 Muoroe St., Chicago 


ELECRAPH 
YOUNG MEW weiccropny “ina 


Railway Accounting and prepare them- 
selves for the Railway Telegraph Service. 
Write for Free Catalogue, mentioning 
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The Railway Telegraph Institute 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


TEACHERS, INCRE\SE YOUR INCOME 

and learn Watch, Clock, and Jewelry Repairing, En- 

gravingand optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can e:rn alargesalarv. Write for circulars. 

8T. LOUIS WAT’ HMAKING SCHOOL, 
St. louis, Missouri, 


CRECGG SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to-day, tanght 
in more bu-iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
mye demand for teachers 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


“About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


























Do you wish a copy of the 


Drawing and Manual Training 
JOURNAL ? 


Tt is a serie: of lessons for the use of teachers in 
graded and ungraded schouls, kindergartens and 
normal classes. 
Every Lesson is Fully Illustrated 

It contains An Outline of Freehand Drawing les- 
sous fur each school day of the month for each 
grade. Articles by leading educators on Nawre 
Study, Broad Chalk sketching or Blackboard Draw- 
ing, Map Drawing, Manual Training, including Bas- 
ketry, Clay Modeling, Paper Folding and Elementary 
Wood-work. 

Sampie copy, 10 cents. Subscription, nine school 
months, $1.00. Address 


TERESA M. JOHNSON, 
ELIZABETH M. GETZ, | Editors 
54 Smith Street, Charleston, S. C. 





NOTES 


—The French government has made 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 


—It is reported that thirty-two per cent 
of the boys and thirty-seven per cent of 
the girls in the public schools of Chicago, 
have defective vision. The percentage of 
bad eyes increases from the beginning to 
the end of school life. 


—The New York City Teachers’ Associ- 
ation is contemplating a eacher’s club- 
house. The committee of one hundred has 
definite plans, both as to the construction 
of the building and the raising of the 
funds. The enterprise has received the 
endorsement and support of leading mem- 
bers of the board of education and of the 
superintendent’s office, as well as of men 
prominent in the community at large. 


—The Catholic Institute of Pedagogy, 
which opened October first, in New York 
City, expects to be recognized by the 
Regents very soon, as its work is of a high 
character. No one can enter the courses 
who has not a diploma from a recognized 
college or normal college, or who has not 
a license to teach in the schools of the city 
of New York, or who cannot pass an ex- 
amination equivalent to the examination 
required of graduates from a normal 
school. The object of this institute is to 
reach the large body of Catholics, who for 
one reason or another, have been educated 
in part or entirely under non-Catholic sys- 
tems, and who have imbibed the philosoph- 
ical and critical principles logically incon- 
sistent with sound Catholicism. 


—Public school nurses have been added 
to the staff of the New York Department of 
Health. Twelve experienced nurses have 
been appointed after a two months’ experi- 
ment. This city is the first in the United 
States to appoint trained nurses to the 
schools. They exist in some English cities 
but are maintained by private charity and 
not as a public expense. The nurses are 
paid seventy-five dollars a month, and their 
duty is to visit all the schools to which 
they are assigned every day, early in the 
forenoon. They see all the children who 
have been examined by the heal.h in- 
spector, and also get a list of those children 
who have been sent home and their ad- 
dresses. The nurse, finished with her 
school duties, visits the houses of those 
children who have been sent home for fear 
of the spread of their maladies, and in- 
structs the mothers how to wash the eyes, 
take care of cuts and bruises, or do any- 
thing else required. The nurses are expe- 
rienced women, graduates of the chief 
training schools of the country. The prin- 
cipal malady prevalent in the public schools 
is a contagious disease of the eyes, sup- 
posed to have been brought here by immi- 
grants. The nurses have found many of the 
little east side children suffering from this 
disease, and have given lessons to the 
mothers as to how to cure it. The num- 
ber of nurses will be increased as the sys- 
tem perfects itself, and every public school 
will in good time be visited by the nurses. 


SUPERIOR MERIT 


Remarkable Curative Propertics of a 
Remedy for Indigestion and 
Stomach Weakness 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a preparation 
for the cure of dyspepsia and the various forms 
of indigestion and stomach trouble, owes its 
great success as a cure for these troubles to 
the fact that it is prepared for disease and 
weakness of the stomach and digestive organs 
only, and is not recommended or advised for 
any other disease. 

It is not a cure-all, but for any stomach 
trouble it is undoubtedly the scfest, most sen- 
sible remedy that can be advised with the 
prospect of a permanent cure. It is prepared 
in tablet form, pleasant to taste, composed of 
vegetable and fruit essences, pure pepsin, and 
Golden Seal, every one of which act effectively 
in digesting the food eaten, thereby resting 
and invigorating the weak stomach; rest is na- 
ture’s cure for any disease, but you cannot rest 
the stomach unless you put into it something 
that will do its work or assist in the digestion 
of food. 

That is exactly what Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do, one grain of the digestive prin- 
ciple contained in them will digest 3,000 grains 
of meat, eggs, or similar wholesome foods, 
they will digest the food whether the stomach 
is in working order or not, thereby nourishing 
the body and resting the stomach at the same 
time, and rest and nourishment are nature's 
cure for any weakness. 

In persons run down in flesh and appetite, 
these tablets build up the strength and in- 
crease flesh, because they digest flesh-forming 
food which the weak stomach cannot do, they 
increase the fiow of gastric juice and prevent 
fermentation, acidity, and sour watery ris- 
ings. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found at 
all drug stores at 50 cents per package. 


Birdies “2” 
WOleS “2x. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3%: Each: 28¢. 


Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs, 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 








WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


CO YSPECTACLE foreatalog Agents 
ij Wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, LiL 
WE MANUFACTURE —___..mn. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 
Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 























4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Rainy Afternoon 


Lucie D. WELSH 


“Will your father let you drive nails 
in the walls?” asked Clarence. 





“Yes; he said I might do anything I 
wanted to with this tool-house, except to 
tear it down,” Frank answered. 





“Why don’t you build a platform at 
one end, and have shows in here ?” 





“No; let’s make it into a carpenter's 


shop,” said Stanley. 





“T’'ve got the best idea!” cried Clar- 
ence. “Let's have it for a store. We 
can put up a counter, and make some 
shelves on the walls, and it will be just 
great.” 


“That will be nice,’ said Frank. “And 
we'll get ail the empty boxes and bottles 
we can, and have it just like a real store.” 








“TI can bring some sage and mustard 
boxes, and some lemon and vanilla 
bottles,” said Harold. 











“We can all find something, I guess,” 
replied Frank. “It'll be great fun to 
get the store ready, and it rains so hard 
we couldn’t play out of doors any way.” 





For a long time everybody had to work 
hard. When the counters and shelves 
were made, the boys looked around. 





“ Now let’s go and see what we can get 
to put in it.” 





The rain was coming down in torrents. 
They didn’t mind that, but scampered to 
their homes. 





In afew minutes every one was back 
with a load of empty boxes and bottles. 





~ When these were arranged on the 
shelves, the boys stopped to rest. 





“ Now, some one ought to come in and 
buy something,” said Frank. 


“Oh, there’s Edith Whitney! Let's 
call her in.” 








“What in the world are you boys 
doing?” asked Edith, as she shook the 
rain from her umbrella. 
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Then she looked around. 
“Why, this is just a lovely store,” she 
said. 


“I'd like to buy something.” 
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“What can I do for you, Miss Whit. 
ney?” asked Frank, stepping behind the 
counter. 





box of these crackers, a pound of bakin 
powder, a box of mince-meat, and a bottle 
of lime juice.” 








“Yes, ma'am. Anything else, ma’am >?” 
asked Frank. 

The other boys put the things together 
which Edith had ordered. 


“Yes, I think I'll take a package of 
corn starch. Please send the goods up at 
once.” 











“I’m sorry I can’t do that, ma’am. Our 
horse is a little lame, and we don’t dare 
to take him out in the rain.” 








“IT should think you'd better get 
another one, then. But I’m in no hurry 
for the things. You'll have to charge 
them, too, for | haven’t any money with 


” 


me. 





“Certainly, ma’am. Anything to ac 
commodate you,” replied Frank. 


“Oh, boys! Wouldn’t it be fun to 
have some make-believe money?” Edith 





asked. “I know how to make it, but it's 
too late this afternoon. It’s supper time 


now.” 





“We'll do that for next Saturday, won't 
we, boys? And we'll have an order book, 
too. Some one can go around for orders 
then. Some one else can take my cart 
and deliver the things,” said Clarence. 





“Let's save all the boxes and paper 
bags we can this week,” said Arthur. 


«This - is a great game,” cried Harold. 
“T wish it was next Saturday now.” 











LOSING FLESH 


Are you losing flesh? If so, better consult 
your doctor at once. He will tell you the cause. 
We can provide the remedy, which is Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver-oil. 


A young woman in Batavia writes us she had 
lost twenty-five pounds in three months, and her 
lungs were seriously affected. She took three 
bottles of Scott’s Emulsion and gained fifteen 


pounds, and was able to resume her work. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N, Y, 
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NOTES 


—The Regent’s examination paper sold 
by J. M. Olcott & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, is highly endorsed by prominent edu- 
cational people and the sales are more than 
double those of last year. Sample cheer- 
fully sent on request. 


—The committee on history reported the 
following resolution to the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Association, at its meeting on Janu- 
ary tenth: *‘ History work should begin 
with the first and extend through the eight 
grades of the elementary course. We 
realize fully that history, regarded as 
cause and effect, has little place in the 
grades, but stories, simple enough to charm 
the ear of a kindergarten child, may have 
an historic content. The facts which we 
teach will be forgotten; this breadth of 
horizon and clearness of prospective, abide 
forever.” 


— The legislature of Ohio last year pro- 
vided for the establishment of two normal 
schools, these being the first in that state. 
The courses of study, as outlined in the 
prospectus received from Prof. Henry G. 
Williams, dean of the normal college at 
Athens, are comprehensive, practical, and 
well arranged. They include courses of 
from one to five years, and are designed 
for students of all grades, from common 
school graduates to college graduates and 
school superintendents. The corps of 
teachers numbers thirty-nine, and the 
equipment is such as to give students un- 
usual advantages. 


—President James of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in an address to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at Chicago, urged 


. & broader study of history in the public 


schools. He said: ‘‘We have, perhaps, 
sinned in the large amount of time we have 
given to American history and the small 
attention we have given to general Euro- 
pean and world history. The history of 
our country is destined, in our opinion, to 
play an important part in all the future 
history of the world, but if the American 
Republic were to perish to-day, the place 
which we should occupy in the grand 
progress of the world’s history would, 
after all, be small.” 


—Nature Study was discussed at a recent 
meeting of all the superintendents of New 
York City. City Superintendent Maxwell 
in opening the discussion said that nature 
study is one of the cruces of the elemen- 
tary course of study. In observing this 
work in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, 
he said he had found few schools where 
the work is successful. Success, where 
found, was usually due to the enthusiasm 
of the principal. In the majority of cases, 
however, he found nature study a flat and 
total failure. Many, especially of the 
older teachers, had had little laboratory 
work and possessed but little knowledge 
of the subject. Proper material, further- 
more, had not been supplied. It is neces- 
Sary that the teachers should be properly 
Prepared, the required material supplied, 
and the work thoroughly organized under 
one directing influence, 





Have You Seen It? 


Teachers’ Guide Series 


BOOK I. 
Uben First 
Ue go 














TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 
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— To School 


FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 


Plans for Every Month 
in the Year 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 Cents 




















Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. There is a leading thought for each month, and plays, 
games, and a story that circle about the central thought. There are a good many illustra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hearit. There is an appendix full of helps about occu- 
pations, with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such help. 
It is a teachers’ desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable. 


C SEAT WORK +) 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston’s most successful 
teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language Work. In neat box. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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I was late for the car, so I walked. 

I think it was far walk, 

Those children are small —— 
be out alone. 

I went —— the store —— buy — 
papers. 

I went that store, ——. 

It is ‘ainy go out play. 


You paid much for your book. 
Will you give me cents for a stamp? 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Miss MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PaRTY. By Sam 
uel McChord Crothers. 
Illustrated by Olive M. Long. 


To give only the outline of this inimitable 
little story is really to give no idea of it at all. 
The charm ofitliesin the reading, and will 
only be appreciated as it deserves, when read 
by the right kind of people—those whocan 
“see a point” and enjoy quiet humor that 
isn’t labelled asfunny. Little Miss Muffet of 
Mother G»ose fame, is visited again by the 
same historic spider. She doesn’t run away, 
but they engage in conversation, become 
friends, and give a party. The guests are the 
story people who have lived in books and 
won friends among the children and the 
grown.ups, too, who have kept the child 
heart. The author has used this story, told 
with the utmost gravity, to say a great many 
things philosophic and witty, that do not 
point a moral, but most charmingly adorn the 
tale. But the written story is only half the 
pleasure of the book. The other half is the 
delightful illustrations. Miss Long hasshown 
her subtle appreciation of the humorous situ- 
ations in the story by making the characters 
live upon the printed page. Every picture is 
@ pleasure. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


How TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS. By Neitie 
Blanchan. 220 pages. Price, $1.35. 


“How can we induce some of the hosts of 
feathered travelers from the tropics and 
southern states where they have passed the 
winter, to pause long enough to investigate 
our garden attractions and become our neigh- 
bors for the summer?” This is one of the 
questions discussed in this beautiful bird- 
book. So long and closely has the author 
studied bird-habits that she seems to be in 
their confidence and gives us revelations that 
makes us feel we have be®n very blind not to 
see for ourselves. It is suggested, first of all, 
that every family must choose between a cat 
and the wild birds as pets: that the needs of 
birds should be remembered in planting gar- 
dens and lawns: that the Russian mulberry 
will attract more feathered visitors than any 
other; that choke-cherry is the best food-tree 
for birds; and many simple devices for bird 
nests are also given. There are interesting 
chapters on Bird Architecture; Why Birds 
Come and Go; What Birds Do for Us, ete. 
There is all the difference between a bird book 
like this and the statistic bird books, as be- 
tween cold figures of dry description and a 
heart acquaintance with one’s neighbors. It 
is a warming-up book about birds and is 
especially suited to the spring of the year 
when we are hungry for birds again and need 
them more than they can need us. The book 
is richly bound in dark green and white. 


MARCH BROS., LEBANON, OHIO. 


GUIDE Ricut. (Ethics for Young People.) 
By Emma L. Ballou. 
Illustrations by Effie Louise Koogle. 


The teachers who often inquire for books of 
stories and maxims to aid in teaching ethics in 
school will welcome this volume of stories 
prepared especially for this purpose. While 
the stories are designed for the children to 
read the author especially suggests that the 
work of character training shall not stop with 
this, but that the stories shall be discussed by 
teachers and pupils and the right lessons be 
impressed upon the minds of the children be- 
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fore the story fades from memory. It will 
require skill and tact upon the part of mothers 
and instructors who read these stories with 
the children that the after-talk shall not be- 
come distasteful and preachy. Better leave 
the stories to do their own work without com- 
ment, than to blunder in the application. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
SOURCE READERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Number One. COLONIAL CHILDREN. 231 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Number THREE. How OUR GRANDFATHER'S 
LIVED. 370 pp. 


Selected by Albert Bushnell Hart and 
Blanche E. Hazard. 


Number Two of this series (four in all) has 
already been noticed on this page, and the 
nature and purpose of this series explained. 
The authors who have prepared these books 
believe in giving tochildren the history stories 
of their own country fresh and direct without 
imagination or invention in the effort to make 
them over. The books are made up of sources, 
with the language and spelling of two or three 
centuries ago changed to suit the needs of the 
children of to-day. Great care has been used 
to keep the thought and original expression of 
the writers. Number One, under tbe title 
‘Colonial Children,” begins with the Discov- 
ery of America, and closes with the diary of 
a Tutor in Virginia in 1773. The chapters are 
not long, and each by a different author, thus 
giving to the early Colonial life a freshness 
and variety of interest. Number Three tells 
“How Our Grandfathers Lived,” in town, 
country, out west, at sea, in the army, etc. 
Both books are designed for secondary 
schools, are well illustrated, and handsomely 
bound, The young people who read these 
books are getting something else besides the 
facts in American history. 


ZIMMERMAN’S, NEW YORK CITY. 


In Happy Far Away LAND. By Ruth Kim- 
ball Gardiner, Price, $1.50. ‘ 
Illustrated by Howard Smith. 


The great unsolved mystery concerning 
many of Mother Goose’s characters is ex- 
plained by the ingenious authors of “‘ Happy 
Far Away Land.” Old King Cole is shown in 
his native state in this far-away country; and 
for the first time we learn that Liitle Bo Peep 
who lost her sheep was his little daughter. 
That they are happily mixed up together in 
the four-and-twenty-blackbird-pie supper be- 
comes as natural to the reader as if it were 
always a well-known fact, and the revelations 
are equally charming concerning Tommy 
Tucker, Lucy Lockett, the Dapple-Gray Pony, 
and other immortal characters that have 
always existed, but never found any body to 
tell jast how or where till this charming book 
came to enlighten and make happy the chil- 
dren. Each story is as natural and joyous as 
a flowing brook, running along in beauty and 
melody carrying us slong with it. The illus- 
trations of the book are a surprise even in 
this day of pictured books for children. Be- 
side full-page half-tones of exquisite tint 
and quality, the black and white pictures 
are striking in their conception and as full of 
life as is Happy Far Away Land, itself. The 
book is handsomely bound. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


LANGUAGE, THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART. By H. Avis Perdue and Sarah E, 
Griswold of Chicago. 237 pages. 


This is a book by experienced teachers who 
know the needs of the school-room. Their 
plan for teachirg language to the little chil- 
dren is unique and well indicated in the title. 
There are one hundred and fifty-four lessons 
beginning with the September season and fol- 
lowing on through the changing year. They 
first become interested in attractive literature, 
in prose and poem, suited to their ability, and 
afterward led into the lesson field by pleasant 
steps and sensible, skilful questioning. Great 
care has evidently been used in the selection 
of subject matter and art illustration, and the 
children will find a combination of enjoyment 
and instruction such as has never appeared in 
any other book. It is a charming book of it- 
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self and the lessons interwoven can never be 
considered as drudgery. The pupils are given 
something to talk about worth remembering, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, 

ARITHMETIC WITHOUT A PENCIL. By E. M. 
Joy: 

An arithmetic of two hundred Pages, be. 
ginning with the addition of two simple num. 
bers and ending with percentage and interest 
and all ‘‘ without @ pencil.” The author says: 
‘The superiority that is claimed for this boo, 
is based upon its logical, easily progressive, 
purposeful arrangement. Each new phase of 
the science of arithmetic should be developed 
without the pencil in the student’s hand.” Jp 
the suggestions to the teacher for the use of 
the book the statement is emphasized that 
each new principle must be dwelt upon long 
enough to insure its becoming fixed in the 
mind. Itis also suggested that to secure this 
pupils should solve many more problems than 
are given in this book and that they should 
make them for themselves. The book ig 
packed full of problems which teachers wij) 
gladly turn to for supplementary work. The 
pupils who succeed in mastering this book 
without a pencil will be grateful for it all their 
lives, especially boys, who become business 
men. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CoO., 
AKRON, OHIO. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN IN THE SPOUT. Price, 
sixty cents. 

A little girl’s story with pleasant times, 
spiced with adventure. Of course it all came 
out happ.ly, and they used to say 

“It was all happily brought about 
By the dear Little Woman in the Spout.” 

Who was the “ Little Woman in the Spout?” 
It was a wooden spout from which the water 
poured into an ideal gutter with white cobble- 
stones. The little girls discovered it one day 
and called it “The Little Woman’s House.” 
Of course they never saw the “ Little Woman” 
herself, but when they placed any prized 
article inside her house —a doll, or toy—it 
would be missing on their next visit, and of 
course the “ Little Woman” was there and 
had taken itin. Children will enjoy the story. 
It is a handsome book, with fine quality of 
paper, full-page half-tone illustrations and a 
beautiful cover. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS. (Eclectic 
School Readings.) By Katharine Pyle. 1% 
pages. Price, fifty cents. 

A book of bright nature stories for children, 
illustrated by the author. And besides being 
able to write good stories and make good 
drawings, Miss Pyleis to be congratulated that 
she can write about animals and not call them 
Mr. and Mrs. While the animals talk, they 
talk sensible, reasonable things that bring out 
the facts concerning their nature and habits. 
The book is a valuable acquisition to the list 
of supplementary readers. It is adapted to 
advanced second, and third, primary grades. 


March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time when 4 
thing can be done to the best advan- 
tage, most easily and most effect- 
ively. Now is the best time for 
purifying your blood. Why? Be- 
cause your system is now trying to 
purify it—you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that 
have come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably. 
Accept no substitute. 
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~~. NEW BOOKS 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


True TALES OF BIRDS AND Beasts. Edited 
by David Starr Jordan. 

These are twelve stories, which the compiler 
promises are “true and good for children to 
read.” Authors like David Starr Jordan, 
Irving, and Thoreau may be trusted to tell in- 
teresting stories and to keep the tragic of 
animal life out of sight. There are sixty-one 
jJlustrations made under the supervision of 
Mary H. Wellman. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING 
Reavinc. Book I. By Emma K. Gordon. 


It is the purpose of the author to cover the 
first five months of school in this first book. 
The leading features of this method are, no 
diacritical marks, few phonic facts to be mem. 
orized, the spelling helps found in the charts 
and drills, and the careful gradution of the 
work. It is a combination of the phonic, 
word, and sentence methods. The sentence is 
presented in the second month’s use of this 
method, when reading may be said to begin. 
The child begins with the reading of the whole 
thought, and is already familiar with the 
words by the preceding phonic drill. Story- 
telling and dramatization are recommended 
during the preliminary pbonic drill and at the 
beginning of reading to stimulate the child’s 
interest and desire to read. The reading mat- 
ter is simple and in the child’s experience. 
The illustrations are mainly of children play- 
ing with pets, and will appeal directly to the 
children’s sympathy and interest. The author 
bas detailed her plan clearly and in minute 
detail so that every teacher will be able to 
follow step by step. 





—A citizens’ school society, called Long- 
acre League, has been formed in New York 
City, to discuss the following propositions, 
as affecting the district between Thirty- 
fourth and Fifty-ninth Streets, west of 
Seventh Avenue: 


1 Our schools, their welfare and needs. 

2 Provision for wholesome and instruc- 
tive recreation for the young people of the 
district. 

3 Any and all subjects vital to the inter- 
ests of the districts that may be regularly 
brought before the league. 





EVER YOUNG AND EVER FAIR 
(From the Davenport Democrat) 


The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as they appreciate their 
moral qualities. Unfortunately unprin- 
cipled parties too frequently take advantage 
of the natural desire to be ever young and 
ever fair, and palm upon the market dele- 
terious acid and mineral poisons which im- 
part a momentary lustre at the risk of 
future sallowness and ruined health. In 
the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. T. 
Felix Gouraud, of New York City, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for pre- 
serving the delicacy of the complexion, and 
obliterating blemishes, which has become 
the favorite toilet article of the leading 
professional artists, who owe so much of 
their popularity to their personal charms. 
Scarcely a star dressing-room in opera or 
thestre throughout our land is without the 
Oriental Cream. It stands to-day the most 


Some Charming Primers 
that will help you in your 
Reading Classes 


Little Folk’s Primer 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 25 cents; Cloth, 30 cents 











Like your other publications designed to introduce children 
to good reading, “ Little Folk’s Primer” is excellent, especially 
FOLKS i so because treating of useful subjects, and in plain and simple 
manner. The co-ordination of subjects is a superior feature in 
its compilation. 

R. H. WEBSTER, Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal, 


) LITTLE 





The “ Little Folk’s Primer” more nearly meets the needs 
as a reader for young children than any which I have used, 
because of its reading matter in connection with the seasons. 
The calendars are suggestive and helpful, and the illustrations are 
such as we are glad to have our children become familiar with. 

M. B. Hoimes, Hinsdale, Jil. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


The Good Time Primer 
And First Reader 


Boards, 39 cents 

















Colored Illustrations. 





I have examined with much care the “ Good Time Primer,” by 
Miss Seymour, and take occasion to say that this is, in my opinion, 
one of the most excellent primary reading books that I have ever 
seen. It is admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, 
and is certain to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than 
any other reader I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the 
good teacher, and it is hard to see how a better reading book than 
this can be made. 











ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 





(Second and Third Grades) 


Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Six well known legends make up this little book, each giving 
a special version of the coming of springtime: “ The Story of the 
Sleeping Beauty ” (English version), “ ‘lhe Story of Siegfried and 
Brunhilde ” (German version), “ Iduna and the Apples” (Norse), 
“The Story of Baldur” (Norse legend), “How the Summer 
Came” (legend of the North American Indians), and “Story of 
Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing to group together 
in one book the floating spring legends so frequently mentioned in 
literature that the children may learn to associate each with the 
nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested her- 
self in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism of these oft told tales. Each legend has a 
full-page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the 
story, and giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagitation of the 
children. 





(Third and Fourth Grades) 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 
Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 


We think the book a great success. ‘That the whole story is given, is its first recommendation. 
The selections and brief connective sentences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a 
primer to teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, fourth and fifth 
grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged poem. 

F. M. BACON, AMarguette School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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harmless and perfect beautifier known. 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 
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NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 





63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





1 Cat 41 Tiger 129 Cuckoo 

2 Dog 42 Elephant 130 Partridge, Mother and 
3, Mouse 43 (Camel Brood 

4 Rat 44 Bear 131 Night Hawk 

5 Greyhound 45 Rabbit 132 Blue Jay 

6 Stag 46 Squirrel 133 Robin 

7 Doe and Fawn 47 Bee 134 Plover 

8 Horse 48 Grasshopper 161 Whale 

9 Trotting Horse 49 Butterfly 162 Seal 

10 Running Horse 50 Spider ard Web 163 Rhinoceros 

ll Sheep 51 Monkey 164 Dog’s Head 

12 Cow 52 Lobster 165 Reindeer 

13 Cow and Calf 53 Fish, Trout 166 Parrot 

14 Pig 54 Starfish 167 Humming Bird 
15 Goat 100 Horse’s Head 168 Baltimore Oriole 
16 Roester 191 Giraffe 189 Pigs 

17 Hen and Chicks 102 Kangaroo 200 Cat and Dog 

18 Chicks, large 103 Crocodile 204 Long-Eared Bat 
19 Goose 104 Dog, St. Bernard 210 Beaver 

20 Duck 105 Dog, Newfoundland 211 Frog 

21 Swan 106 Three Little Kittens 212 Dragon Fly 

22 Turkey 109 Lamb 213 Wasp 
23 Stork 114 Donkey 214 House Fly 

24 Eagle 115 Opossum and Young 215 Beetle 

25 Hawk 123 Buffalo 216 Large Spider 

25 Owl 124 Polar Bear 217 Crab 

27 Sparrows 125 Hippopotamns 218 Turtle 
38 Fox 126 Ostrich B Sea Anemones 
39 Wolf 127 Snow Bird C Flock of Birds 
0 Lion 128 Blue Heron J Ourang-outang 

FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 

28 Tulips 231 Clematis D Hollyhocks 

29 Wild Rose 232 Narcissus E Cat-tails 

30 Pansies 233 Sumach F Apple Blossoms 
31 Fuschia 234 Wild Geranium Pine Cones 

32 Pond Lilies 235 Sweet Pea H_ Iris 

33 Pinks 236 Gerardia 1 Thistle 

34 Calla Lily 237 Swamp Azalea 243 Forget-me-not 
35 Sunflower 248 Columbine 244 Dwarf Cornel 

36 Daisies 239 Evening Primrose 245 Buttercup 

64 Tomatoes 240 Pitcher Plant 246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
110 Green Corr 241 May Flower 247 Pimpernel 

117 Blackberries 242 Salvia 243 Nightshade 

118 Poppies 137 Sugar Cane 249 Arrow Head 

121 Japan Lilies 188 Tea Plant 250 Pisk 

122 Spray of Maple Leaves 139 Coffee Plant 251 Harebell 

135 Flax 155 Rice Plant and Birds 252 Meadow Lily 

136 Cotton Plant 156 Tobacco Plant 253 Dutchman’s Pipe 
226 Nasturtium 157 Pine Apple 254 Spiced Wintergreen 
227 Cherries 158 Morning Glory 2%5 Painted Trillium 
228 Trumpet Creeper 224 Golden Rod 256 Button Wood 

229 Common Flax 225 Mayflower 257 Butternut 

230 Acorns A Easter Lilies 258 Jessamine 


ROBINSON CRUSOE STENCILS 


Price, 10 cents each 


Robinson Crusoe 
Happy Family 


Eskimo Dog, 5 cents 
Eskimo Huts, 5 cents 
Child on Sled, 10 cents 


Crusoe’s Home 
Crusoe and Boat 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD STENCILS 


Child and Dogs, 10 cents 
Polar Bear, 5 cents 
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NOTES 


—‘*The Value of a Map” is a short 
treatise on maps in general and W. and A. 
K. Johnston’s in particular. J. y. Oleott 
& Co., New York and Chicago, 
this, together with 
request. 


Will send 
map catalogue, op 


—The Society for the study of Practica] 
School Problems listened to an addresg by 
Dr. William J. Long, on ‘* Nature Study in 
City Schools,” on January tenth. He saiq 
that ‘* Science is a matter of facts: nature 
study looks deeper and seeks to find the 
deeper secrets of animal experiences anq 
plant growth.” He believes nature Study 
to be really a study of life. It should be 
characterized by a joy of presentation anq 
an enthusiasm of development which shal] 
lead our pupils to a higher life. There 
are, he said, three sides of the problem of 
teaching nature study in city schools; ip. 
terest, opportunity, and kinship. On the 
side of interest he believed the saddest 
case of all to be a boy who is not taught to 
love nature. Too often, his growth in 
this direction is thwarted and stunted by 
uninteresting methods of presentation, or 
starved by lack of sympathy. If we keep 
the pupils from developing the love for 
nature study, they will soon lose all inter- 
But before the teacher can hope to 
inspire the child to love nature, she must 
herself be inspired. 
the best 


est. 


Help can come from 
reading 
from 


books on the subject, 


practical experiments, and _ excur- 
sions. The greatest work should be done 
to instill in the minds and hearts of the 
pupils the true kinship of nature; that wey 
as human beings, are only a higher part of 
the great animal creation. Rightly man- 
aged, nature study is not an addition tothe 
present hard task of instruction, but is 
something which gives inspiration to the 
school life and awakens the jaded spirits 
of the tired children. 


—Landor, the poet, says in one of his 
sweet little sonnets: ‘* We are what suns, 
and winds, and waters make us”; but un- 
fortunately suns will scorch, winds will 
rouzhen, and waters will not remove the 
injurious effects of the other two upon the 
lovely complexion of the fairer sex. For 
ages chemists have tried to distil from 
herbs and minerals an elixir of beauty but 
they have failed, and it was left to modern 
times to find a cosmetic which should re- 
move every speck aud blemish, and leave 4 
soft and pearly loveliness upon the rough- 
est skin. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream does 
this, and while so perfectly harmless that 
spring water is not more so, it has a magic 
influence on the complexion which cannot 
be over-estimated or believed until realized. 
To our lady readers we simply say, would 
you be as lovely as kindly Nature intended? 
Then use the Oriental Cream. 

Also, from a noted star actress: 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22, 1883. 

‘©] cordially recommend Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s ‘Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier,’ as it is perfectly harmless.” 

Sincerely, 





LiILuir HINTON. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





- QUT-DOOR READERS 


Some of Our Friends Stories and Tales 


By Lucr D. Wetsu 
Large Type Edition. For First Year 
Illustrated 
Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 40c. 


Interesting stories of animals 
told: in a charming manner. 
Easy reading for very little 
children. 





By Same Author 


Out Doors 


Large Type. Colored Illustrations 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


The children who are fortunate 
enough to run about out doors in 
the country would find. the same 
objects of interest which are talked 
about in this book.-- Birds, sheep, 
dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats and 
honey-bees are talked over, and 
talk themselves in an informal, 
vivacious way that is pleasing to 
children. There is much of accu- 
rate description and some science 
in the way the animals describe 
themselves, that will be unconsci- 
ously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered 
in the story. The book is wholesome in character and will 
foster a kindly feeling towards animals because they are such 
interesting creatures and have so many wonderful ways of 
caring for themselves. The chapters of this: volume are 
made up of single sentence naragraphs, in large, clear type, 
with a vocabulary suited to secoud year children and per- 
haps to some first year classes. The illustrations are spirited 
and abundant, and are presented in every variety — color, 
half tone, simple sketches and silhouette. 





Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


By Anna Cuase Davis. 












Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 
cents, Embellished with colored 
photographic illustrations. 


NATURE | STORIES 
Youngest Readers 





Henry T. Baitey, Stare Super” 
visor of Drawing, Mass., writes” 
You are to be congratulated upon 
the illustrations in your ature 








WILD ano’ TAME 





Little children will get more from 























ANIMALS Stories for Youngest Readers. 


from the Animal World 


By Emma M. C. GREENLEAP 
Fully Illustrated, . Cloth, 50 cents 


This charming book of tale’ is 
in part a collection of already ne 
famous stories about animals, 
told in a manner to appeal to ANIMAL WORLD 
little children, and in part new A pete 
stories, that are not the less b 
entertaining for being original. 
The object of the book is not 
to impart instruction under the 
thin disguise of the story form, 
but to furnish a reading book in 
which the tales will all be. so 
delightful that the little ones will 
learn to read them because they 
like to read them. How well 
this purpose has been achieved, 
every primary teacher will recognize at once upon examining 
the book. The frequent illustrations and the artistic cover 
add charm to the pages, and the many silhouette drawings 
afford excellent lessons in brush work. 



































4 REFERENCE BOOKS 3 


A Year with the Birds 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
and 


A Year among the Trees 


By Witson FLacc 





Illustrated. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00 





The Rocky Mountain World says: 
There are books and books, Some 
have a life as brief as that of a 
butterfly ; others are to endure as 
long as language shall last and liter- 
ature flourish. The two volumes 
by Wilson Flagg, “ A Year With the 
Birds”’ and ‘‘A Year Among.the 
Trees,” belong to the last class 
named. 

The true interpreter of Nature 
is ever a poet, and Wilson. Flagg 
shows it in every chapter and on 
every page of these delightful vol- 
umes, wherein the music of the 
birds and the melodies of the wood are presented in lan- 
guage whose very simplicity creates about them an atmos- 
phere of sublimity. Especially in the “ Year With the Birds” 

















WORDEN 5 .| these than from the text, as good is this noticeable in the essays on the months in their 
=4J as it is. relation to the feathered songsters. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
63 Fifth Avenue, "78 Wabash Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, Bog Market Street, 
NEW YORK. Gp CHICAGO. BOSTON. . SAN FRANCISCO, 
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PRIMARY. -EDUCATION 





Without doubt there is a most favorable period in, every child’s life for 
the reading of each book. If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals 
to his nature with peculiar power. There would be a wonderful economy 
of effort if the books selected for children were given them at this favorable 
time.— Dr. FRANK McMurry. 


























Secure A Library for Your School at no— 
Pecuniary Cost to You 
BY SENDING NOW 


For our “* Hawthorne Library Certificates ’’ (/ree), to be placed in the hands of your pupus, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. | 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones 


The following list of children’s books has been carefully arranged in accordance 
with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for chik 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated, 










Lucy's Wonderful Globe ; ; . , . $.30 Plant Babies ‘ ‘ é é . : . $ 40 
Adventures of a Brownie ; : ‘ ; ; .30 Buds, Stems, and Roots ; . i ; .30 
Through the Looking Glass . ‘ ; é , .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School : 3 40g 
Alice in Wonderland. : ; ; : .40 Health Chats with Young Readers : ; ; 40 4 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Repilers : ‘ .30 — Stories of the Bible. ~ Vol. I. : ‘ ; 40: So 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks : ; : .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. ; é : ; 40° <9 
Story of Ulysses. : : ; 2 -30 ~ Colonial Children - . é ; , ‘ ; .40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers : , . .30. Stories of the United States . : : : ; 40 
In Mythland ; . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ .30 Stories of Great Inventors . ; ‘ ‘ : .30 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. - ; ° ; ‘ .30 Stories of Great Men . : , ‘ ; ‘ .30 
Zésop’s Fables. Vol. II. ‘ ‘ ; : . * . .30 Stories of Pioneers - : ‘ ; . : .30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. > -30 Some of Our Authors . ‘ ‘ , ; ’ -30 
Some of Our Friends. ; . ; ; .” 430 , Paul Dombey ; : ; ; : ‘ / hoe 
Friends of the Field ~ . ; ‘ . *30. Little Nell . alike ; , ; oo 
Intro. Leavés from Nature’s Story Book . vs: "430. Gulliver’s Travels . ~ . : ; ; Toe 39 
In Birdland. Vol.I.  . Oe : .+ .30 Dog of Flanders . ‘ : ! 5 ee Jo 8 
In Birdland, Vol. II.» . . . 430 © Swiss Family Robinson ERE TE Pete Se 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book . ‘ ; .40 Our Flower Friends. . ; : , , . 3° 8 
. Legends of. the Spring Tinie Pons oe Or ges” Back Desaty se 2 EN “a 


_. Aunt Martha’s Corner Gupboard . =. «ogo. Story of Hiawatha st es 8 oa 





To take up this offer. now is, to give your pupils the benefit of a full year’s * 
use of a valuable School Earety 
"\f. Address. EDUCATIONAL. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fith Avenue 928 Wabash Avenue se Bromfield Street seg Market Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANGISOO © 



















